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Chapter I 


On the 27th day of June, A.D., 1878, the solitudes of Clark 
ounty that had reigned supreme, unbroken by civilized 
‘ccupation since creation’s dawn, was invaded by John 
sailey and wife and Joseph Woodiand, wife and family, who 
ncated beside a lake in the northern part of the county, since 
hen known as Bafley’s Lake. 











John Bailey 


Mr. Bailey was a native of Lincolnshire, England, and 
vas born March 18, 1836. He was the second in a family of 
leven children born to Wright and Harriet (Codling) Bailey. 

ntil he reached his majority he worked on a farm, and after 
‘aving his home went to work in the iron ore mines in 
‘orkshire and afterward on tunnel work in Scotland near the 
sot of Ben Lomond. The family came to America in 1859, 
ining his uncles in Green Lake county, Wisconsin. He 
‘sere engaged in farming and digging wells. He was 
‘arried in 1860 to Miss Julia Ann Hubbard, a native of 
'ndiana. Two children were born to them, but both died in 
Yancy. In 1861 he went to lowa and purchased a farm in 
erro Gordo county, on which he resided, engaging in 
irming until the month of May, 1878, when he and his wife, 
ccompanied by Joseph Woodland and family and their 
ffects, started for settlement in Otter Tail county, 
linnesota, but upon arrival at New Ulm they heard 
‘scouraging reports of Minnesota and favorable reports of 
Jakota, and this, together with the cheap land to be found in 
dakota, decided them in changing their course and going 
‘irectto Dakota. Arriving at Lake Kampeska, they heard of 
small wooded lake about thirty-five miles west of that point 
nd hired a settler to guide them there. Both chose land 
‘ordering on the take, and filed claims at Gary, July 1, 1878, 
nd were the first to enter claim on land in Clark county. 
Ir. Bailey built a sod house twenty feet square on the 
outhwest bank of the lake, and it was the first habitation in 
xe county. In July he spent one day in breaking land, when 
velve head of his horses straved away, leaving but two or 
iree other horses and a span of mules. He immediately 
arted in pursuit, and spent four weeks in effecting their 


capture, returning too late for land breaking that season, and 
the first crop ratsed was in 1879. In subsequent years he 
broke up and cultivated a large farm and planted 40 acres of 
trees on his tree claim and built a good farm house and large 
barn; but a few years ago the ploneer spirit again took 
possession of him and he sold out and moved to the state of 
Washington and invested in a fruit farm on which he and his 
wife lived until death called each to their final home. Mr. 
Bailey was an honest. liberal and public spirited man. He 
was one of the first county commissioners of Clark county 
and served two terms. He was foremost in building the first 
school house in Clark County, the well known “Bailey'’ school 
house, which will be recognized by the accompanying cut of 
the same. 





The Bailey School House 


Joseph Woodland, who came to Clark county at the same 
time and in company with John Bailey and filed on land 
beside of Bailey's lake on the same day and place as did 
Bailey, was born in Dorchester, England, in the month of 
October, [835, and was the oldest child of Robert and Mary 
Woodland. At the age of fourteen years he came with his 
aunt to the United States and lived for three years with an 
uncle in Wisconsin, and then went to Cerro Gordo county, Ia., 
and there worked on a farm. He was married September 15, 
1861, to Miss Amanda Billings. Two children were born to 
this union. He continued to work on a farm until the spring of 
1862, when he enlisted in Company “B,"’ 32nd Iowa Infantry. 
He was in the following battles of the Civil war: Fort 
Columbia, Kenesaw and Iren Mountain. He was with Gen. 
A. J. Smith in the Red river expedition and was also in the 
battle of Nashville, siege of Mobile, Spanish fort and Fort 
Blakely. He was promoted to the rank of Sergeant and 
mustered out of the service Aug. 25th, 1865. He returned to 
Towa where he continued to follow the pursuits of agriculture 
as before entering the army. Having been a widower for 
several years. on the 25th day of October, 1870, he married 
Mary J. Wright, of Mower county, lowa. Ten children were 
born of this second marriage. 

When Mr. Woodland arrived at Bailey's lake he had very 
little besides his hands and health with which to provide 
support for his wife and group of children. Mr. Bailey had 
plenty of horses and breaking plows and they had figured on 
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Lawyer, Soldier and Journalist. . reads the epitaph on 
reneral S. J, Conklin’s grave marker in Rose Hill Cemetery 
ear Clark. But more than that he was a die-hard, never Say 
0, progressive pioneer. A man who never let adversity 
tand in his way. Mr. Conklin was one of the original five 
eitlers to stake claims on land that now houses the city of 
‘lark. He has often, and appropriately, been jabeled the 
sther of Clark County. 

Reprinted in this book are his memoirs entitled “A 
story of the City of Clark and the Men Who Made It and 
ow Possess It,” first published in 1911. No better eye 
vitness account of the struggles Clark County's first ploneers 
‘ndured has ever been printed. Learn the backgrounds of 
hose first settlers and what enticed them to travel westward 
9 the Dakota plains. Endure the mental pictures Conklin’s 
‘escriptive aceount of the savage blizzard of 1880-8} paints. 
tub shoulders with familiar pioneer men and women fike C. 
‘. Sherwood, Michael Kelly, John Bailey, Joseph Woodland, 
latte Greenslet and many, many more who nursed Clark 
ounty from its infancy into what it is today. Ciark County 
nd its inhabitants owe much to this grandeur man named 

Ivester Jones Conkiin. 

Mr. Conklin was born May 15. 1829, in Penn Yan, New 
rk. Little is known about his childhood other than he 
vured very limited forma! education before warking as a 

oemaker and tanner. tfis first experience with public 
vvants was in 1856 when he stumped the campaign trail form 
“sidential hopeful Gen. John C. Freemont who eventially 
'to James Buchanan. Three vears later he was elected to 





the Wisconsin legislature. When the Civil War erupted in 
1861, Conklin enlisted and eventually reached the rank of 
regimental quartermaster and judge advocate. 

It’s not completely known why the former soldier came 
to Dakota Territory but on he came in 1879 when Watertown 
was just forming. His original plans were to settle there but 
after arriving he found soldiers claiming lands he favored so 
westward he pushed feeling the railroad would eventually 
move that way anyway. Later that year, he filed a 
preemption on the southwest quarter of section six and a tree 
claim on the east half of section 12, lands where part of Clark 
now sits. 

It was Conklin's newspaper, Dakota News, located in 
Watertown. that was very influential in bringing settlers to 
Dakota and specifically Clark County. His wise expertise 
also did not go unnoticed in State government. In 1891, South 
Dakota Governor Herreid appointed Conklin to the adjutant 
general post. a position he held for four years. 

It would not be wrong to say General Conklin’s life was 
characterized by adversity, . .it even haunted him up to the 
time of his death, According to the May 28, 1914, edition of the 
Clark County Courier, Conklin died May 20 of that year at the 
National Sanatarium in Hot Springs. Apparently. a nurse 
accidently turned the hot water on while bathing him and he 
was badly burned. He also suffered a head injury falling 
fram the shack of the scalding water. That tragic death 
brought to an end two tong memberships—s7 years in the 
Masons and 64 in the Odd Fellaws—for the e§-year-old 
Jnwyer saldier and journalist. 


Preface 


Two men are responsible for preserving the history of the 
founding of Clark, and the organizing of Clark 
County—General S. J. Conklin and Editor E. A. Silfies. The 
account of the “History of the City of Clark and of Those Who 
Made It and Now Possess It’ came from the first hand 
knowledge of General Conklin. According to his report that 
follows, he was the fourth person to settle in this area. 

Starting with the August 10, 1910 issue of the Clark 
County Courier, the report of Gen. Conklin ran as a serial 
story in the Courier that was then published by Mr. Silfies. 
About two-thirds of the report also appeared in pamphlet 
form, 

Unfortunately the series of articles was never 
completed. The parting of the ways of Mr. Silfies and Gen. 
Conklin came on September 7, 1911. Mr. Silfies contended 
that he had the right to blue pencil certain material, and Gen. 
Conklin insisted that the material be published as it was 
authored. 

Owing to the difference of opinion between the author of 
the history and the publisher of the paper, there are 
undoubtedly histories of a number of early day residents that 
are missing from these pages. 

The history dates from the arrival of the first settlers of 
Clark County, followed by formation of the City of Clark and 
the organization of the Clark County government, and the 
arrival of the train. . 

Dates that readers should keep in mind are 1878, arrival 
of the first settlers; 1881, formation of the Clark County 
government and the City of Clark; 1883, arrival of the first 
train; and that this history was written during the years of 
1910 and 1911. 

Mr. Conkiin classified the work as a “labor of love," and 
no one can question his devotion to the area he helped 
organize. He was proud of the community he helped settle, 
and he worked most diligently when the going was difficult. 

In the first issue of his report, General Conkdin stated, ‘I 
submit this report to my friends for posterity, as the last 
legacy I may be permitted to leave them.” 

For all of this we are grateful to S. J. Conklin and FE. A. 
Silfies. 

In addition we express our appreciation to Mrs. Glenn 
Levitt of Clark for her report of the community that dates 
from Indian days to the election of Gov. Elrod in 1905—fifth 
governor of South Dakota. Mrs. Levitt is most helpful to 
present Clark County Courier publishers in providing 
background of stories dealing with the history of the 
community. 


Bert and David Moritz, Publishers. 


finding a location and breaking up land and raising some 
crops the season of their arrival. which with the deer and 
antelope and fish and prairie chickens then quite plenty they 
would be able to keep the wolf of famine from the doorway of 
their sod homes. which doorway to Mr. Woodland's sod home 
was for a long time only a blanket hung before it in the day 
time and during the night time the doorway was barricaded 
to guard against intruding Indians st:ll in possession of the 





Joseph Woodland 


valley of the Jim river from where Redfield now is and up 
and down the valley from that Point, their principal 
headquarters being about where the village of Ashton now 
tears its comely proportions. 

The failure to raise any crop the season of his arrival on 
his elaim and his limited means with which to support a large 
family made it necessary for him to devise some means of 
Support. With no opportunity to get employment at any kind 
of work, it occurred to him that the trapping of fur animals, 
such as muskrat and mink and foxes, of which there were 
many at that time, would help him out. He had brought a few 
animal traps with him and with these he was soon successful 
in catching a large number of muskrats and mink and some 
foxes. He took their skins to Gary, Dakota, where he sold 
them and bought more traps and returned and continued 
successfully to trap and sell furs in the winter and work on his 
tand during the-cropseason, Woodland township was named 
in his honor as a joint settler with John Bailey of the township 
and the county. He was postmaster at his home for 25 vears 
and until he moved from there some four ot five years ago. 
True to his pioneering instincts. he is now settled on a new 
land claim in the north part of this state on the Missouri 
river, He is a member and a Past Commander of Gen. 
Weitzel G.A.R. Post of the city of Clark and is highly 
respected by his old comrades of the grand army that saved 
the nation from the perils of disunion. 

The third man to venture a home and homestead in Clark 
county was Michae} Kelly, a young man without a family and 
well stocked with Irish energy and perseverance and faith in 
the future of what had for a century or more been known as 


the great American desert, frujtful only of drout} 

hurricanes. blizzards and rattlesnakes, His father an 

mother were Irish and came from Ireland in 1838 and settle 
in Oneida county, N. Y.. where Mr. Kelly was born July : 
1852, A good boy, it issaid. makes a good man, “Mike™ wa 
a good boy. honest and industrious and popular with hi 
school mates and helpful to his parents at all times. In April 
1879, he came to Clark county and settled in Logan township 
near what is now known as the village of Raymond. Mr 
Kelly tired of his bachelor life and claim shanty and o 
December 7, 1881, he was married by the Rev. Father Haire 
to Miss Mary Ann Norton. Miss Norton had previous to th. 
marriage filed on land in her own name and adjoining tha: 
filed by her future husband; a very timely foresight, sure 
which has been followed many times since in the history o 
South Dakota. He thus added largely to his possession: 
which he and his good wife by industry and economy have 
since transformed into cultivated fields, and in place of the 
claim shanty thereon of thirty years ago there is now a fin 
farmer’s home and farm buildings, and all tk 

appurtenances of successful farming. Mr. and Mrs. Ke’ 
have seven living children, five boys and two girls, and as 
promising a group of young people as can be found ina da: 5 
journey. They also buried one child in its infancy. 





Michael Kelly 


Mr. Kelly is a man of sterling honesty and integritye 
character and has been a prominent factor in the progress 
Clark county. Hie was one of the first board of conn 
commissioners that was elected by a vote of the people 4. 
has held town and school board offices at various times, 
Raymond township. As they say in these days, “'Kellyahs 
made good." bi 


Oak Guich 
One of the most remarkable of nature's freaks ark 


county is Oak Gulch, situated about 28 : -‘les northycs ¢: 
Clark. A United States geological of "tha: 


point in the summer of 1880 found by tas tthe, 


head of the gulch was 465 feet above the level at its terminus. 
tt is a narrow gorge and before the white man got in his work 
iC Was well timbered with splendid white and black oak trees 
of fair size, many of them straight and forty feet to a limb. 
At the bottom of the gulch and nearly on a level of the valley 
of the Jim river which spread out before it as far as the eye 
could see, was 2 magnificent spring of pure water flowing in 
such abundance as to supply a running stream therefrom at 
all times even in seasons of the most extreme drouth, which 
iid not seem to affect it. This was an ideal spot for roving 
nands of Indians to camp in, or find shelter from summer 
heat or winter blizzards, and was greatly prized by them, and 
the advent of the white man to possess and deprive them of 
their favorite camping resort, it may well be believed, 
displeased them very much. 

In December, 1879, a homestead settlement was made 
covering about 17 acres of this gulch by Thomas Dean. 





Thomas Dean 


Thomas Dean's parents were English and resided until 
eaving for America in the great manufacturing city of 
Birmingham, His father was an electrician, skilled in the 
mechanical art of applying electricity to mechanical 
purposes and movements. His mother was skilled in the 
manufacture by hand of gold neck and watch chains for 
ladies’ wear. Together they came to Brooklyn, N. Y. in 1853, 
where Thomas Dean was born to them on the 31st of January, 
1855. He resided with his parents, working as soon as old 
enough at mechanical business and attending school 
alternately until 18 years old. At that time he was in 
Brooktyn high schuol and within one grade of graduating. 
when a boyish notion ied him te leave Brooklyn and go to 
Nora Springs, Iowa. where he went to five and work on a 
‘arm, and continued sn that pursuit until Sept. 6th, 1878, when 
ne was married at Mason City. fowa. to Miss Jane J. 
Woodland, daughter of Joseph Woodland, then of Bailey's 
ake, Dakota. 

He came with his wife to her father’s home in December, 
1879, and proceeded at once to file a homestead, which as 
wfore stated. included a small purtton ef Oak Gulch. 


Although it was late in December and the frosty tread of 
winter was close by, with true pioneer spirit and pluck, 
taking with them an 8 by 8 foot tent they had made 
themselves, went to their claim and excavating in the bank of 
the gulch a place for a chimney, they set their smal! tent up 
against {t, built their first fire and cooked their first mea! in 
their own home and on their own claim. 

Of their remarkable experience as homesteaders for the 
next two years or more I am indebted for a circumstantial 
account to Mrs. Dean, from which I quote as follows: 

“We were sixty miles from Watertown, and twenty-one 
miles from our nearest neighbors, father and John Bailey, at 





Mrs. Thos. Dean, her Father, Daughter. and Granddaughter 
Four Generations 


Bailey’s Lake; my husband could obtain no employment of 
any kind by which to obtain supplies for our use, and 
something had to be done to keep the wolf of famine away 
from our little home in our tent; and as my father was in the 
same condition the two joined in trapping wild animals for 
their fur and meat. At one time my husband and father had 
twenty-five miles of traps set. On one occasion they caughta 
lynx, it was a frightful animal of the cat family, nearly as 
iarge as a young calf. The pelts of the animals they Caught 
they sold at Gary, Dakota. 

“Snow fell that first winter and drifted into the Gulch 
back of our tent to so great a depth about the first of April 
that one night about two o'clock, during a great blow and 
blizzard a snow slide came down the hill and buried us up, 
tent and all. While we were closed in completely and our tent 
smashed down upon us, the snow was not so deep and dense 
above us as to exclude the air and smother us, for which we 
were thankful. What we were to do was the question. It 
would not do to dig out while the storm and blizzard was 
eontinuing. My father was expected in the morning with 
some food supplies, but his arrival could not be expected 
through that raging blizzard; but through the blizzard father 
came twenty miles on foot with a sack of supplies on his 
shoulder—and never was a father needed more. Arriving 
where he thought our tent ought to be, he saw nothing but a 
great pile of Snow: but looking around he discovered a corner 
of the tent ahove the snow and called to us and we answered 
him and soon we were relieved by his presence and the 
supphes he brought us. When the storm subsided the snow 
was shoveled away and our tent repaired and set up as before 
and we occupied {1 as before until summer, when we ohtained 
a few beards from Watertawn and excavated further hack in 


the bunk and boarded up in front of that and hung a rough 
board door with leather hinges. In the fall of that year I went 
with my husband to Bailey's Lake to visit with my mother 
while he went on to Watertown to procure family supplies for 
Ourselves and father’s family; father was then working in 
Watertown, where since the arrival of the cars in March 
<i employment could be had for labor of almost any 
ind. 


“The next morning after my arrival at the Lake, a band 
of Indians and their Squaws and papuoses cume there and 
Set up their tepees, after which one large Indian came up and 
into the sod house where mother and | were, and asked me 
for sugar and coffee and bread. I told him we had none: I 
was cutting Some bread at the time with a hunting knife: it 
was really all we had at the time and we could not spare it; he 
drew his hunting knife and stood in front of me passing his 
finger over the edge of it, as if to see and show me how sharp 
it was. As I laid down my knife and Picked up the bread to 
put it away, quick as a cathe Sprang and got the knife and put 
ttin his belt. Mother was scared but I kept my presence of 
mind and concealed my fears I had of the Indian and walked 
outdoors. He followed me out and to my grea! surprise went 
direct down the grade to the lake and none of them came near 
us again that day. 

“At night we barricaded the door with table and chairs 
and whatever we could find for that purpose, and I sat with 
loaded gun Awaiting results; about eleven o'clock came a rap 
on the door; I said, “Get away from the door or I will put a 
hole in you," then came a voice from my husband, Saying 
“it’s me, don't you know me?” Of course I was not long 
opening that door. 

Early the next morning the same big Indian stalked in 
again; my husband was up but I was still in bed in the same 
room; he asked for a plug of tobacco and my husband gave 
him a plug; he then came to my bedside and taking my hand 
turned to my husband and said “brave Squaw! brave 
Squaw!"", and left for his camp, and none of them returned at 
that time, 3 

Our worst trouble was yet tocome. The next winter, the 
well known blockade winter of 1880-1881, which ali have 
heard of and those in Clark county will never forget, found us 
in our little shack in the gulch, and held us as firmly as prison 
walls could have done from the 15th day of January, 1881, 
until the 14th'day of April of the same year. During all of 
that time snow covered the prairies of Dakota from two to 
three feet deep and over all an icy crust was formed that 
would hold a man to walk on but would not hold up horses or 
cattle or deer or antelope. No train of cars came into 
Watertown after the 10th of January until the 6th day of May, 
and all travel was stopped except on foot. My husband went 
once in that time to Watertown and brought back such 
supplies as he could haul on a hand Sled, and my father made 
a similar trip with a hand sled from Bailey's Lake to 
Watertown for supplies, but could get but little as they were 
out of nearly all family supplies there. We ground wheat in a 
coffee mill for bread and mush, and my husband went to John 
Bailey's on foot and back to get it. 

“It was a terrible time; we had no oil or anything for 
light except as we buflt a big wood fire and opened the front 
Stove door, all that winter. Imagine all that time no means 
of having a light; nothing to read, nothing to do to entertain 
ourselves, just a Staying to live; but to crown all, and more 
than ail, of our misfortune of that winter, our little eleven 
months' old son was taken sick with diphtheria. Oh, it was 
terrible! 60 miles to a doctor and conditions such that he 
Could not get to us if we could have Bot word to him to come. 
We did what we could, but it was of no avail; my little bay 
died in my arms; Mr. Miller, who settled on a claim the fall 
before near us helped my husband dig a grave: It was so cold 


thes’ could not stay out ef the house over fen Minules at a 
time: they took the door off of the house and made a coffin. 
and | lined it with a sheet: and thus we buried him: he was 
the first white child born in the county and the first person to 
die.’ 

In the fall of 1886 Mr. Dean moved with his family to this 
city, where he has since and now resides. 

Of the ten children born to Mr. and Mrs. Dean, only 
five—two sons and three daughters, are now living. Mr. 
Dean during his many years of residence in Woodland 
township, held town and school Offices nearly all the time. 
He is recognized by all who know him as an honest man and 
@ good citizen. He is a Methodist in religion, and a 
republican in politics. Mrs, Dean is a woman of sterling 
character and merit and highly respected by all who know 
her. Another chapter might be written of the perils and 
accidents and misfortunes of this family in their efforts to 
demonstrate whether Clark county, South Dakota was a good 
county to emigrate to, but I have shown Sufficient to inform 


follow who played as important a part and endured their 
share in proving that our county was a good place for the 
home builder to come to. 





S. J. Conklin 


The next person te invade Clark County by settlement, 
was myself-—S. J, Conklin—the author of this history. The 
above wood cut was engraved in Chicago from a photograph 
of me taken in Chicago in August, 1879, to be used in a 
newspaper published by me in Watertown, (then Territory of 
Dikota) and widely known as the DAKOTA NEWS. It was 
pronounced at that time (thirty years ago) to be a very 
perfect likeness of myself. 

When I came to Dakota in the Spring of 1879 it was my 
Purpose to take up some land for a permanent home at-or 
about Watertown, where the railway engine had just arrived 


and the railway company was using a freight car for a ticket 
office, and a temporary shed and the canopy of Heaven for a 
freight house; but when I went to the land agents I found the 
lands-in-the vicinity covered by soldiers' declaratories. 

Because I could get no land about Watertown I studied 
the territorial map to find a place where I could help start a 
settlement and I saw it, I thought, in the center of Clark 
county, exactly west of Watertown, about thirty-two miles 
distant. 

I.employed the late S. W. Bowman, of Ashton, then a 
resident of Watertown, to go with me and Capt. M. V. B. 
Hutchinson to the center of Clark County, and see what we 
could'find there. With a four days’ supply of cold victuals, a 
keg of water and some blankets, we started on the fifteenth 
day of: September, 1879, for Clark county. Mr. Bowman 
selected a section line just west of Watertown, and by the aid 
of his compass we started on our land and townsite hunting 
expedition. After leaving Lake Kampeska we found but two 
homes of settlers, Mr. Buell and Mr. Disbrow, who were 
located near where the village of Henry now stands. We 
reached the center of Clark county and the corner of four 
townships about 2 o’clock, p.m. Here we lunched, looked 
over the country about us for two hours and we were 
decidedly pleased with it, nay more, we were enthusiastic 
over it. 

There were at the time but three settlers in the entire 
county, Mr. Bowman knew about where they were located. 
They were John Bailey and wife, and Joseph Woodland and 
family, located twelve miles north of us by a small lake they 
‘tad named Bailey's Lake, and Michael Kelly, located twelve 
niles west of us, near where the village of Raymond now 
ands. It was too late in the afternoon for us to determine 
upon what particular quarter of land we would Jocate our 
somesteads and tree claims or pre-emption rights, and so we 
concluded we would continue our march west and find Mr. 
Kelly, who perhaps could give us shelter for the night. We 
did so, and found Mr. Kelly ina 12x 16 foot board shanty with 
two bunks in one end of the shanty, one above the other, to 
sleep in. He was very much pleased to meet us. He got 
supper for us and breakfast and I have not yet forgotten what 
good biscuit, bacon and potatoes and coffee he filled us with 
that morning. Our stay with Mike over night was pleasantly 
spent in exchange of views about the county of Clark and 
what it was likely to amount to. Of course, I was optimistic, 
which is my nature, but as my comrades will now agree my 
forecast has more than materialized. The next morning we 
returned again to where we had halted the day before and 
commenced selecting claims for Hutchinson, myself and a 
widow lady in Watertown by the name of Mattie E. 
Greenslet, who had authorized Mr. Bowman to select tand for 
her if we approved of the country and concluded ourselves to 
file. Lands were selected and I drove a stake at a spot on my 
pre-emption, saying ‘here will be the future county seat of 
Clark county and the Northwestern Railway will build west 
from Watertown and pass through or within a mile of this 
stake.’ I was right. The forty acres where I drove that 
stake became a part of the city of Clark. and the Hon. C. G. 
Sherwood’s fine residence covers the spot where I drove the 
stake. a principal part of the City of Clark, and the railway 
right of way bounds the south line of that forty acres and of 
the quarter section of which it is a part. 

We returned to Watertown with florid reports of the 
country and of a future business center that would grow up 
there. But the wise men of that aspiring town of three 
hundred peuple scoffed at the idea that the railway they 
enjoyed at that time would be built west; It was the common 
judgement of all such that when the North Western Railway 
advanced it would go north-west, to Aberdeen, but it did not 
weaken my confidence in the route it would take. 


Two weeks later I returned to my claim and future city 
accom panied by W.0O, Frazer, Frank Hoskins and Mrs. M, rE. 
Greenslet, the latter to see the claim Mr. Bowman had 
selected for her. Hoskins selected the quarter of land west of 
Mrs. Greenslet, and my claim. He selected forty acres in 
width, east and west, and four forties long north and south. 
Mr. Frazer made no selection at that time: like other 
Watertownites, he said that my future railroad to Clark was. 
the dream of a disordered imagination and without any 
reasonable foundation. 

After a lunch and some hot coffee Mrs. Greenslet brewed 
for us over a small coal stove we had brought with us for that 
purpose, we packed up and started for Bailey's Lake, to see 
our neighbors there. Of course there was nO trail or road to 
guide us, but we understood it was nearly due north of our 
claims about twelve miles, and so with our compass to guide 
us we started north. We soon found ourselves in the lake bed 
west of Clark and in two feet of water and Surrounded by a 
growth of weeds so high we could not see in what direction we 
were driving; we halted to consult whether to go back or 
drive on; the horses did not mire and we concluded to 
proceed carefully and take the chances: but to do SO it 
became necessary for me to stand up in the wagon and Jook 
over the tops of the weeds and thus keep the direction while 
Frazer drove the horses. In this way we soon reached the 
higher land on the other side of the lake, and met with no 
other difficulty in finding Bailey's Lake. 

Here we found Mr. Bailey and his wife living in a 12 by 16 
rough board shanty, and he Pointed out a sod shanty or house 
nearby, which he had lived in the winter before and would 
live in again when cold weather came again. 

Here also we found Mr. Joseph Woodland and his family 
living in a sod house; and here we saw the first prairie sod 
turned over to the kisses of the sun in Clark County, and the 
first growing crop planted by the hand of civilized man in 
Clark County. It consisted of the well known Purple Top 
strapleavedturnip. It was the first practical evidence of the 
value of Clark county soil for agricultural purposes and it 
wasa stunner, they averaged the targest I had ever seen; the 
potatoes he had planted were already ripe and of good size, 
and he had considerable breaking done on which to sow 
wheat another season. 

On our return trip we struck a south-easterly course for 
Disbrow's, 14 miles from Watertown, and reached there 
about dark; the weather threatened rain and fearing in the 
darkness we might lose the trai! if we continued, which wasa 
Serious matter in those days, we concluded to stop over until 
morning; Disbrow would keep the men, but what to do with 
Mrs. Greenslet? Luckily Henry Buell’s mother was living 
with him nearby and so we drove over there to see if the 
woman could stay over there; and there occurred an 
illustration of the trials of pioneer women in Dakota at that 
time; as We drove up to the door of Mr. Buell's humble 
home, Mrs. Greenslet jumped out of the wagon and knocked 
on the door. Old Mrs. Buell came te the door and as she 
opened It she threw up both arms, exclaiming “My God, if 
here ain't a woman," and then with tears coursing down her 
cheeks she took Mrs. Greenslet by both her hands and said, 
“Don't wonder at these tears. I have been here nearly five 
months and you are the first woman I have seen in that 
time.” Hers had been a lonely life. It was my observation 
that pioneer life in Ctark County the first few years was 
lonelier and harder for women than men. A woman cooped 
up in a little tar papered shanty with but little of the 
conveniences a woman should have to keep house with 
drudging along day after day and month after month seeing 
no one, going nowhere, was a lonely life indeed. The 
hushand would go occasionally to the store or post office ten 
or twenty miles away and there meet with men, and 


exchange fmendly greeungs and talk over conditions and 
thus relieve the monotony of his life; but not so with the 
woman at home, worried with the cares of such a hfe and 
sighing over memories of the old home and friends far away; 
yet she worked bravely on and whispered words of 
encouragement into the ear of her husband from time to time 
without which his pioneer life would often have proved a 
signal failure. We journeyed into Watertown the next 
morning well pleased with our trip. a 

About two weeks later Mr. Bailey came in from Bailey's 
Lake with a load of his purple top turnips and gave one of the 
largest ones to me and J placed it on exhibition in my office 
window. A few days later Marvin Hughitt and his chief 
engineer, Mr. Blunt, and some other Railway Magnates 
came in a special car to Watertown, and hearing of my big 
turnip sent the car porter over to me to let them see it. 1 
went over with it and Mr. Blunt measured it and weighed it; 
it measured forty-two inches around it and weighed forty-one 
pounds. I allowed Mr. Hughitt to take [t to Chicago where it 
was exhibited on the board of trade and then sent to New 
York City for further exhibition. Chicago papers made a 
special notice of it, 


Martin Van Buren Hutchinson 


Martin Van Buren Hutchirison filed on lands adjoining 
the future City of Clark, now owned and occupied by Samuel 
Brown, on the 15th day of September, 1879. He was born in 
Montpelier, Vt., May 23rd, 1835, and came with his parents to 
Gayville, Wis. in 1846. He settled in Waterloo, Wis., in 1855. 
He had a common school and business college education. 
Was married to Mary Babcock in Waterloo, Wis., Feb. 20th, 
1861. Enlistedin Company C, 11th Wis. Inft'y fall of 1861 and 
went out as Orderly Sergeant of his company. He was 
promoted to Second Lieutenant in 1862 and to First Lieut. in 
1863. Both promotions were for personal bravery and 
coolness in battle. He resigned on account of serious illness 
in June, 1863, and returned to his home in Waterloo, Wis. 
Medical treatment and the tonic atmosphere of Wisconsin 
restored his health, and again he enlisted and went out as 
Capt. of Co. C, 48th Reg't. of Wis. Inft'y. His regiment was 


assigned to duty in the department of Mo., and had its 
headquarters at Fort Scott, Kansas, from which point 
Companies were dispatched to the other points on the border 
one and two companies in a place. While there he was 
member of 2 department Court Martial; In July, 1865, his 
Reg't. was ordered to Western Kansas and beyond to watch 
the hostile Indians who had been on the warpath and were not 
yet subdued; two companies were stationed at Fort Zarah 
with Capt. Hutchinson in command and four companies at 
Fort Larned, two at Fort Dodge, and two at Fort Union, New 
Mexico. He and his company were mustered out of the 
service the last days of December, 1865, and paid off at 
Madison, Wis., the first days of January, 1866. He was 
chairman of the first board of County Commissioners of this 
county, and he was the right man in that piace at that time, or 
any time. I knew him well, lived in the same town with him 
for years before the war and after, and in the army; personal 
fear was unknown to him, and no one who ever knew him 
ever doubted his honor or honesty, but Clark was growing too 
slow to suit him, and he early sold out his land rights and 
moved to Minnesota, and died there at Farmington, Sept. 
10th, 1897, loved and respected by all who knew him. 





George H. Fountain 


George H. Fountain was born in South Canton, St. 
Lawrence county, N. Y¥., Aug. 31, 1834. His parents 
afterward removed to Norfolk, in the same county, where his 
father established a carriage factory. George attended the 
public schools in South Canton and in Norfolk until about 
sixteen years of age when his eyes, which had troubled him 
for several years, became so badly affected that he was 
obliged to quit school. When about twelve years of age he 
began working In a general store and most of his vacations 
were given to this employment. After leaving school -he 
worked in the carriage factory with his father until it was 
burned in 1853. His brother, a carpenter in Jamaica Plains, 
had sent for him to come there to work with him and he went, 
but had been there but a few months when he had a severe 
attack of typhoid fever. His mother was sent for and, as soor. 
as he was able, took him back to New York. Owing to ‘the 


In 1857 he located in Nashua, lowa, where he afterwards went 
into business for himself. During the panic of 1873 he failed 
in business and in the spring of 1874 went to Minneapolis and 
entered the employ of G. Becker, at that time wholesale 
dealer in gentlemen's clothing, but afterwards manufacturer 
and dealer in Chicago. Mr. Fountain was a very successful 
Salesman, a man loved and respected by all who knew him, 
and retained his position with Mr. Becker until his death, 
which occurred at Minneapolis, Dec. 24, 1883, where he had 
undergone a surgical operation from which he did not 
ey aah His body rests in Rose Hill cemetery, near the city 
0 ark, 


Mrs. Fountain’s Own Narrative 
I was born at Laport, Ind. When about one year old my 
parents, who were formerly from Massachusetts, removed to 
Illinois, where my father bought a large tract of timber, a 
water power and Saw mill. I remained there with them until 
1857, when I was married and went with my husband, Geo. H. 
Fountain, to lowa, where he engaged in mercantile business. 





Mrs. Geo. H. Fountain 


We remained there until 1874, when we removed to 
Minneapolis. When my parents went to Illinois the country 
was very new and there were no schools to which they could 
send their six children, so they were obliged to secure the 
services of a governess, and until | was ten years old my 
education was thus conducted. The public school having 
become well established. 1 was sent there until I was fifteen. 
when I taught school for one year, then spent one year in the 
academy at Freeport, Il. 

I recited in my geography lesson as follows: ‘The Great 
American Desert ts a vast, treeless plain in the western part 
of the United States, uninhabited save by roving bands of 
wild. savage Indians and over which roam vast herds of wild 


and coueges, 118 tine Churches, its grand display of finely 
cultivated farms, its teeming population of intelligence and 
refinement, which should so soon take the place of this 
dreary, desolate desert and its ignorant bands of savages, we: 
would have cast it aside as a fairy tale, and we who came to 
Clark county in the early days realize the arduous work, the 
privations and hardships necessary to endure in order to 
bring about this great change. 

My family were living in Minneapolis in the fall of 1879, 
my husband traveling for a Chicago wholesale house, our two 
sons clerking in stores in the city. On a visit home Mr. 
Fountain Said to his boys: ‘Boys, it is pretty slow business 
living in the city and getting a start in the world on a clerk's 
salary: if I were you I would go out to Dakota and take up 
land.” The boys, however, did not approve of this prospect 
and their father went back to his work supposing the matter 
dropped entirely. But the seed of suggestion had been sown 
and we had frequent conversations in regard to the matter. 
Finally I said, "Boys, I think your father was right in 
advising you to go to Dakota and take up land; it is the surest 
way of getting ahead in the world.’ At last the boys gave me 
their ultimatum, which was that if I would go to Dakota and 
take the girls, one seventeen and the other five years old, 
they would go too. I think they did not expect me to take up 
this gauntlet thrown down, but after consulting Nellie, the 
eldest girl, and receiving her ready acquiesence I said, ‘’All 
right, I will write to your father and tell him of your decision, 
also that if he will file on some land we will go out and hold 
it." I was writing to my husband that evening and told him 
of our decision and sent the letter to Sioux Falls, Dakota 
Terr., where he was to spend the next Sunday. The next week 
I received a letter commencing, “Well, wife, the die is cast; I 
have filed on a quarter section 35 miles west of Watertown 
and now it remains with you to fulfill your part of the 
contract, though I do not want you to feel that you must do it, 
for it is a veritable wilderness and it will be a great 
undertaking for you to go out there as 1 cannot be with you.” 
This announcement was something like being suddenly 
plunged into an icy cold bath and I could realize that I had 
hoped his decision would be otherwise. This was in October, 
1879, and I spent many sleepless nights in the next five 
months worrying and imagining horrors from having my 
whole family massacred by Indians to a wild stampede of 
buffalo crushing everything in its course; such was my 
ignorance of the real situation. But fearing to lay myself 
liable to the charge of cowardice, which was really the case, 
set about preparations for the venture and on Wednesday, 
March 1, 1880, left Minneapolis for Dakota Territory, which 
the only two days of travel by rai} seemed to us far, far 
beyond the pale of civilization. Now the trip is made in one. 
night. Mr. Fountain met us at Tracy to guide us to the “‘land 
of promise,"* and we arrived at Watertown Thursday night. 
the 22nd calculating to go to our “‘claim’’ the next dav, but 
morning found us in the throes of one of those severe wind 
and snow storms which eastern people erroneously call 
“Dakota Blizzards." The storm continuing al! day Friday 
and into the night, making the roads impassable, we were 
obliged to remain in Watertown unti] Monday morning. when 
Mr. Fountain hired a livery team and he, the girls and I 
started for our new home on the Dakota prairies, the boys 
fullowing with a man we had also hired to bring out a few 
household goods. our trunks. provisions and fuel. and we 


drove all dat aver wit (ae us, who had never before been 
where we vauld not sce timber in some direction. seemed the 
mast barren, bleak enuntry in the world, one unbroken 
stretch of prairie, across a valley. up a hill on the farther 
side, hoping always, when we should reach the top of the hill. 
we should see something else. only finding the same 
monotonous view. another valley and another hill. | know of 
nothing more dispiriting than ones first ride over an 
unbroken prairie. But we consoled ourselves by saving. “Oh 
well it is only for six months,” and another thing that 
removed a great burden from my mind was that the “savage 
Indians’ were of the past and the “vast herds of buffalo” had 
been utterly exterminated. the only trace left of them being 
the numerous piles of bones left bleaching on the prairies 
where they had been slain by the Indians. Just as the sun 
was setting we drove onto the hills east of Clark and looked 
down upon three shanties. one belonging to Mr. Fountain. one 
to Arthur and one to Mr. Conklin, all of course inhabited. 
Arthur had come out a month before and fixed up his 
building. which was 32x 14. On his return to Watertown he 
had bought two windows and a door and paid a man for bring- 
ing them out and putting them in place but the man seemed to 
have had an inconvenient memory and we only found two 
holes for windows and one for a door, rather an 
uncomfortable situation for a cold March night. We had a 
small stove and pipe in the wagon with us but no fuel. so we 
went out and gathered dead weeds for a fire. The boys and 
their driver got lost and did not arrive until after eleven 
o'clock. After they came we had coal for a fire and took 
carpet from one of the boxes and hung it for a door and two 
quilts for windows, cooked our supper and were grateful for 
heat and food and, spreading our feather beds and 
comforters on the floor, were soon lost to the consciousness 
that we were away out in a lonely prairie country. Mr. 
Fountain remained with us until Wednesday morning when 
he was obliged to go back to his work on the road after trying 
hard to persuade us to give up the land venture and go back 
with him. Arthur's claim was located on the S. E, 44 of 
$-116-57 and as our claim shanty was only 6 x 8 we remained 
with him until we could have lumber brought out from 
Watertown and a little house built on our pre-emption on the 
S. W. % 32-117-57, Thus we commenced our residence in 
Dakota on March 26, 1880, The county of Clark had not been 
organized and the only people living within what is now Clark 
county were John Bailey, Joe Woodland and their families at 
Bailey’s Lake and Mike Kelly near the present town of 
Raymond, It was so carly in the spring there were no birds 
to be heard and no voices of nature to break the awful silence 
in which we were enveloped and no one who has not passed 
through it can imagine the depressing power of complete 
silence. We brought with us a violin and a guitar and we 
played and sang and laughed and shouted but could not 
entirely dispel that dreadful silence. After we had been here 
about three weeks Mr. Fountain sent our little girl a little 
black dog and when he came and I heard him bark I felt that 
it paid a large premium on the six dollars Mr. Fountain paid 
for him, though when he wrote me he had bought the dog I 
thought he had done a very foolfsh thing. The dog's name 
was Jack and he was very fond of killing gophers and when in 
Pursuit of oné was utterly oblivious to any and every thing 
else. He was on the railroad track engaged in his favorite 
pursuit when the first train entered Clark and just as he 
caught the gopher the engine struck him, nearly severing one 
of his hind tegs. The boys took him to Dr. Bascomb, had the 
leg amputated and dressed and we ¢tarefully tended him until 
his recovery and he became a well known character of the 
town. known as ‘'Three-legged Jack" until he fainlly died of 
oid age and asthma. 


~~ ta Tneafafts Bros~-were ° Tunning’-a’ stage ‘line’ between 
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Watertown and Belehens Ford on the Jim river, making a 
trip ta Lhe ford une day and back ta Watertown the alternate 
day and near the ast of April. 1880. came here and built 4 
smal! house and sod barn on the S., EF. ‘4 31-117-57 and thus 
gave us our first neighhors and right giad we were to 
welcome them. In June Frank Conklin and family came and 
lived in his father’s shanty until he could build on his own 
claim onthe S. W. 145-116-357. In July Capt. Hutchinson drew: 
lumber and built a one and a half story house on the N. W. 1, 
6-116-57, where the Catholic cemetery now is. The fand 
belonged to Mrs. Greenslet and about the middle of July she 
came and with Capt. Hurchinson opened up a hotel. Several 
young men came during the summer and built shanties on 
claims in the vicinity, among them Frank Hoskins, Jim 
Williams and Lafe Shepherd. Williams stayed with us all 
summer; the others came Occasionally, as a continuous 
residence was not required then as now; if a man came 
where he could see his shanty or if he went into it about 
sundown and out again after dark it was all that was 
required. Late in the summer Mr. and Mrs. Hern drove out 
from Minneapolis and located on Jand four miles northeast of 
the present site of Clark. Not being versed in land laws we 
supposed both the boys could file on land but found that Lou, 
being only nineteen, was not eligible and, not caring to take 
advantage of the Stratagem of placing a piece of paper 
containing the number 21 in his shoe and swearing he was 
“over 21," we concluded instead of proving up and going 
back to Minneapolis, to remain in Dakota until he could also 
become the owner of a half section of land, as at that time the 
law allowed a man to file ona pre-emption and tree claim at 
the same time. In May, 1881, the county of Clark was 
organized and a postoffice established called Clark, Dell Taft 
received the appointment of postmaster and Arthur Fountain 
washisdeputy, Mr. Fountain objecting so strenuously to our 
spending the winter on our prairie claim, having made proof 
on our pre-emption and filed on a homestead, we went to 
Watertown for the winter of 1880-81. It is not necessary for 
me to rehearse the hardships and privations of that long and 
long-to-be-remembered winter, for other Pens have 
described it as well as it could be done, but only those who 
endured it realize what it was. 


David Watson Hern 


David Watson Hern was born of American parents, in 
Ciinton, (now Benton) Kennebec Co., Maine, July 5, 1833. 
When he was about seventeen, he, with his family 
emigrated to Wisconsin, where he was married to Margaret 
Annie King on Jan. 7, 1854. 

They emigrated in a covered wagon to Minnesota, in 
1857, where their seven children, five girls and two boys, 
were born, He enlisted in Co. B., 4th Regt. Minn. vol. Inf., 
Sept. 26, 1861. He went south and was honorably discharged, 
after which he was never well. 

In October. 1879, he, and his wife drove from Minneapolis 
to what afterwards became known as Hern's Grove, four 
miles east of Clark, located and filed, in what was afterward 
called Mt. Pleasant township, 

Mr, Hern and hls two sons, Walter Scott and Douglas 
King (the latter a little boy} came in May, 1880, with farming 
implements and horses, to Clark county. 

They broke up the sod, put in some grain and vegetables, 
and built the best sod house I've ever seen—cool in summer 
and warm in winter, after it was fixed or lined inside. In 
September Mrs. Hern and their little girls came, the two 
pow Birls stayed, Minnie married, and Angie to attend 
school. 

Margaret King Hern (nee King) was born of Scatch 


parents, in Manchester, England, Oct. 1, 1838. They came to 


SEE Fe EE BNE SS SECEDE VOR CE CUBS, VEL a Ayvew afurn 
getting away. who, it was believed, if she had gotten away 
before the reinforcements arrived, that the fort would have 
heen taken, Mrs. Hern heid her by the hair and screamed for 
help. She has a medal from the state of Minnesota and her 
name is on the Fort Ridgely monument. She also cared for 
the sick and wounded. Their baby, iittle Ella, died from 
hardship. Congress recognized her in that Indian war by 
adopting a resolution commending her valuable services and 
rewarding her by a life pension, which she enjovs, of 
twenty-four dollars a month. 


OUPCanlaal Usikss LIVEN VEER. FEU. 10. It GeErees Delow, 
s.w. wind. A pleasant though rather cold day, though how 
dreary and lonely it is! I finished reading “Paul Faber, 
Surgeon,’ by G. McDonald today. It is worth re-reading. 
Besides doing my work, darning, etc., I've read a page in the 
dictionary and practiced over an hour. 

Frank Hoskins came here afoot, over four miles, and 
brought us milk, the first we've had in this house, in almost 
five months. I had some in my tea the day of Mrs. Bailey's 
funeral, the 4th of November. Mrs. Greenslet went with us to 
the funeral. A team with two men passed this A.M. They 
had shovels to get the horses through the snow. David went 





David Watson Hero 


Mr. and Mrs. Hern were not practical farmers. and on 
account of hail, drouth and hot winds, got into the clutches of 
the Shylocks, so that they experienced real hard times. Here 
are a few selections from Mrs. Hern’s diary the first winter: 

Thursday, Feb. 3, 1881. Fourteen degrees above zero; 
an east wind has been blowing a gale all day and it’s very 
disagreeable tonight; the weather affects me very 
unpleasantly, and I don’t know when | shal! hear from my 
loved ones, or they from us. which makes things look blue. 
The snow must be packed hard so no engine can get through 
until a regular thaw. I fear. Feb. 4th: Fifteen degrees 
above; southeast wind: has been a dreadful day, with snow 
and wind. David has nol been able to water the horses 
suday, as the wind piled the snow in the barn door way, faster 
than he could get it out. He made out to give them some hay, 
und then had to WORK HARD to get out of the barn, as the 
snow had drifted so hard against the door. The wind blew 
nard all night. and before we were up this morning blew the 
op of the stove pipe off, causing us to suffer with smoke and 
vid. This has been the worst day this winter. | never saw a 


Mrs. M. K. tlern 


to the lake bed for fue?. (wild hemp) and was gone more than 
twice as long as he expected to be, which worried me much, 
as I was afraid he might have gotten Into a snow drift that he 
could not get outof. Mr. Bailey was here and he said the cars 
have not yet reached Watertown, and they are burning hay 
there. 

Ihave worn a hood and shaw! in the house today, trying 
to be comfortable, which has been impossible. The wind 
draws everything up the stove pipe. and we have less than 
two weeks’ fuel at the best, and none to be had in Watertown, 
even If the roads were such that one could get there, until the 
cars can get through the snow blockade. We heard 
yesterday that the stage got to Clark, P.O. Thursday with the 
mail that had been brought from Sleepy Eve to Watertown by 
horses. so | am in hopes we will soon get some mail. This is 
tedious living. I don't want to pass another such a winter as 
our first in Dakota. Dreary! We've gone to bed eariier 
several mghts than we liked, so as to save oi] and fuel, and 
then stay abed as long as we can bear to. No teams passed 
today 


We have beautiful sun dogs when it is cold, to vary the 
monotony. 

Mr. Hern took a severe cold before returning from the 
National Grand Army Encampment in St. Paul in 1896. from 
which he never entirely rallied, then, had the lagrippe in the 
winter, which left him with the asthma, from which he never 
recovered, They drove back to St. Paul, leaving the farm, 
July 15, 1897, having been there over Seventeen years. They 
lived with their daughters until his death, Aug. 21,1903. He is 
buried in Forest cemetery, St. Paul, Minn, 

Mr. Hern was the first county assessor of Clark county, 
and for years a member of the town board of the township 
in which he lived. He was a man of sterling honesty and 
integrity of purpose and respected by all who knew him. 





In the preceding pages I have designed to give, as far as 
language could convey it, a truthful account of the conditions 
which prevailed and were endured by the settlers, not only in 
the county of Clark, but throughout all! the new settlements of 
Dakota and adjoining territory during that terrible and fin 
this latitude) unparalleled winter of 1880 and 1881, and 
anything further in that line may seem superfluous; but as 
the years roll by and there shall be no tiving tongues to tell 
and thus pass from ear to ear, the personal trials and 
experiences of that winter, every detail of that period will be 
read with interest. 

In September before the blockade I had given my claim 
house to my son, E. F. Conklin, to move on his claim, 
intending to rebuild mine the next month (October); but on 
the 15th, 16th and 17th of that month occurred the most 
terrible blizzard that has ever occurred in the memory of the 
oldest white man or Indian; snow fell to an average depth of 
17 inches and for three days a house could seldom be seen a 
hundred feet from a Person looking for it. It was really the 
beginning of the winter of 1880-81, for the country was not 
clear from that fall of snow when winter was upon us. The 
railroad at Watertown was blockaded at Intervals before 
New Years day, and the last train tocome te Watertown from 
the 9th of January to the 6th day of the May following was 
only an engine and snow plow and two box cars loaded with 
men to shovel snow and departed the same day. No 
passengers were permitted to ride on it because of orders to 
that effect except “Ted” Kingsbury, Clerk of the last 
legislature, and W.H. Donaldson, member-elect, who wanted 
to get to Yankton to the opening of the legislature, and 
myself, who had important business to transact with the 
railway company in the interest of our people, who were 
alarmed by the remarkable weather and shortage in the 
supply of coal and provisions. I wired Superintendent 
Sanborn at Winona and obtained by wire his order to permit 
us to ride, 

Al Sleepy Eye we found another work train provided with 
a snow plow and forty shovelers and a cooking car and other 
Provisions, feeding the men, waiting by Supt. Sanborn's 
order for our arrival to goon with them. We were seven days 
and nights making a distance of twenty miles. Here we met 
4 train that had just been opened to Winona, but we learned 
also that we could not reach Sleepy Eve by the returning 
snow plow until two hours after the east bound train would be 
gone. | wired Mr. Sanborn a request to hold that train until 
our arfival, which he did, and so my two companions got 
through to Yankton, and | to Chicago, but for that snow plow 
we look at Watertown neither eould have got away from 
Watertown until the 7th day of the next May. 

Knowing by daily reports to the North Western R'y. Co. 
from all Dakota points that I could not get back to Dakota, ! 
remained at Chicago until about the middle of February, 
when a morning daily paper contained an article with great 
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svare heads, giving a blood curdling account af the starving 
and freezing people in Dakota. Among other things made 
the statement that a committee of Watertown men had been 
out over the prairie country for miles around to ascertain the 
condition of settlers and that they found 140 dead bodies and 
that the committee had wired an order for one hundred and 
forty coffins to be shipped to Watertown by the first train to 
get through the blockade, The evening papers followed with 
the same report, and when the daily papers from the citjes 
east and west came to hand they contained the same 
Statements in substance. 

1 did not believe the report but it flashed through my 
mind with startling force and effect, that unless the reports 
were refuted our hopes of a Jarge emigration to Dakota the 
coming season would be seriously blighted. if not entirely 
defeated. I wired to my Partner in Watertown for 
information and he replied “no one frozen or starved to 
death; it's all a lie. We are short on coal and grocery 
supplies but we expect to pull through,”’ I was conscious of 
the truth of the saying that “a lie will travel around the world 
while the truth is putting on its boots,"* but I resolved that 
truth should get on its boots without delay and chase down 
those lies. My plan by which to do this was quickly 
determined and will develop as I proceed. I hastened to the 
headquarters of the Western Union Telegraph Company 
{then in Milwaukee), and laid the situation before Mr. 
Antisdel, gen. agt. of the company, Suggesting to him the 
interest the company had in the Settlement of Dakota, and 
asked him for an order on all his operators west of Chicago to 
Bive me the use of their office and wires called for by me until 
the Dakota biockade was raised. He gave such an order. 
Armed with this and a railway pass on alt railway lines I 
would need to use, I went to Winona and there obtained from 
the railway agent and from a wholesale hardware house, the 
name of a reputable man in each town on the North Western 
and St. Paul lines of railway in Dakota. I wired to each the 
reports made of the condition of their people and asked for 
the truth. From EACH came Substantially the same answer, 
that the report was all a lie; that no one was freezing or 
Starving; that coal and provisions were getting short, but 
that they believed they would pull through and that no one 
was discouraged. 

Armed with a copy of my telegram and my replies I 
hastened to St. Paul and Minneapolis, Milwaukee and 
Chicago, and the whole was published in the dailies of those 
cities, and I discussed and expiained the situation to them, 
but some argued that the answers | had received probably 
came from persons interested in concealing the facts which 
might injure the town and their business prospects. 

I then took another tack, and made a flying trip back 
from Chicago via the other cities named, and had the stil} 
doubting editor write out a dispatch to any one person he 
might know in any of our towns, and sign his name and I with 
my order would dead head it and the answer would come 
direct to him, and in every case substantially the same 
answer came; no starvation, no freezing to death, only very 
short of fuel and family Broceries, but believe we will pull 
through. This last plan completed my success; any second 
hst of dispatches were published with editorial approval. 

For once at least truth caught up with the lie. It is 
Proper to add that at every hotel where I stopped over night, I 
announced by a poster that after supper | would talk in the 
hotel office on the subject of the Dakota blockade. In the 
large Palmer House office I talked to a hearing that filled ali 
the standing room, and I had a liberal and generally a 
crowded hearing elsewhere. 

Having completed my work I started for Sleepy Eye to 
awaita first opportunity to get to Watertown, An eccasional 
train got as far west as Sleepy Eye, and on one of those | 
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take me to Watertown and he started with me and we made 
four miles in four hours, upsetting {n the snow twice in that 
distance, and he threw up the job and we returned to the 
village. The next day Peter Mauseth, a Norwegian furniture 
man, arrived from Watertown on a pair of Norwegian “‘skis”’ 
to mail letters he carried ina bag and to get letters in the post 
office there for Watertown. Of course he could not carry 
newspaper mail either way for the letters were all he could 
handle in that way. He told me that in the early part of the 
blockade some warm days occurred with some Tain and wet 
up the snow, which froze hard and formed crust everywhere 
that would bear a man to walk on but would not hold up 
a horse, and that it was only on foot or skis that a man could 
travel over this crust. He said each additional fall of snow, 
which was frequent, would be blown along over the crust 
until it found some lodgement and there pile up very high. 
that there was almost a continuous Snow bank along the line 
‘of telegraph poles all the way to Watertown and that in one 
place near Gary he sat on the end of a telegraph pole to rest. 

My wife and daughter (Mrs. Alice Wait), and her 
husband and children were locked in the (then) smal} village 
of Watertown, enduring conditions that aroused in one the 
utmost anxiety for their safety; but it was apparent that I 
could not reach them until the sun and rain should open the 
way. So I concluded to remain at Sleepy Eye, where every 
night at 6 o'clock Mr. Bidwell would allow me to call up 
Watertown and converse over the wire for information. In 
this way I learned that a stock of groceries and general 
merchandise turned over by a busted merchant to his eastern 
creditors a few days before the final blockade of the railway 
and locked up and the key carried away by them to await 
further legal proceedings, was still there, and no legal way to 
obtain possession of them. I wired my informant, Ed. Rice, 
that there was a higher law than statutes or common law, 
that would justify in their emergency the breaking open of 
that store and invoicing the goods, and selling them at retail 
prices and depositing the money safely for the use of the 
owner of the goods; and advised that he proceed at once to do 
it; which he and other responsible parties proceeded to do, 
and the supplies found helped out the situation for a few 
days; but it was only temporary. No pen can convey to the 
reader the real condition of the three to four hundred people 
there—young and old—who were thus shut out on all sides 
from human aid. Just think of it! As a rule—the last 
month—no flour, living on wheat, of which they fortunately 
had a supply because the grain warehouses had not been able 
to ship it away. This they ground in coffee mills or soaked 
and boiled, or corn hulled and cooked; everything fast giving 
out: until at last there was no sugar, tea, coffee, rice or 
canned gads, no salt meats, no soap, no tobacco. no kerosene. 
no lights in general use, no coal or wood to be had. the long 
railroad bridge across the Soo River torn down and divided 
and burned. The lumber in the lumber yards bought and 
sawed and used for fuel. Great effort was made to send out 
teams and shovelers to open a read to the woods on the yellow 
hanks of the stream north and the woods south of Goodwin, 
but [t was impossible. Roads would fill up with drifting snow 
as fust as opened. 

Marvelous as it may seem through all this the peuple 
kept up goud courage. Nay, more. were cheerful and divided 
with each other even to the last sack of flour and to une pound 
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coaches loaded with about 200 men who had been delayed at 
Sleepy Eye as before stated, together with traveling 
salesmen and business men from the twin cities and 
elsewhere, who were come to see for themselves the 
situation. A freight train followed close with general 
supplies. One of our printers met me at the depot and told 
me what (in supposed kindess) had been withheld from me 
by my friends: He said I might as well move out; that people 
were blaming me that the railroad had not been opened, that 
an indignation meeting had been held at which I had been 
denounced in a speech by a leading citizen, etc., ete. and 
when I met my partner, (W. A. Fraser), his face was long 
enough to eat oats out of a churn, he said I had done it, and 
we might as well look for another town to move to. 1 told him 
that such was not my style and we would not move, but that 
within 60 days I would double our circulation. And so it was, 
and always will be. When a man is in the right if he stands 
firm he will come out right: I told the story of my work ina 
speech and In my next paper, and others told it who came on 
that first train who knew of my work and who said "the 
peopte of Dakota are under lasting obligations to Conklin, he 
has Saved to them the emigration they will get this year."’ It 
turned out all right, the Haman in the case was hung instead 
of me, and our subscription list more than doubled in 60 days. 
Haman went to his den and gnashed his teeth in impotent 
rage. 

But Haran had a willing tool’to do his work, named 
Hoskins; who had in my absence eontested my claim, 
alleging that I had sold and moved my house away and 
abandoned my claim for over six months, etc., ete., which 
was technically true, but equitably false. As usual I had 
faith in the right and that I would win. The very next day 
after my return, May 7th, I rushed a load of lumber to Clark 
and built me a claim house 14 by 20 feet and furnished it in a 
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few days comfortably and had my wife ride out comfortably 
in a Carriage and we lived ir. it a couple of days to comply 
with the legal technicalities. The facts were my wife was an 
iivalid and had been for years. suffering from chronic 
rheumatism and enlarged joints of her hands and from 
chronic bronchitis and vaivular disease of the heart, and she 
could not stay in a claim house like a healthy woman. Later 
on my son-in-law. Mervin Wait. built a house on his land 
adjoining Clark townsite, on the west and I built an to it so 
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thal my wife could huve her daughter te eare for her, which 
she did until her death, which oecurred on the 4th day of 
November. 1883. The day before her death she was quite 
comfortable and sat up in bed in the evening and talked quite 
cheerfully, T laid down in an adjuining roym about midnight 
and about four o'clock in the morning { was awakened bv the 
nurse. who said she thought Mrs. Conklin was dying. I 
hastened to her bedside to find her unconscious and 
breathing her last. 





“Mrs. Maria Conklin 


The following from the funeral discourse by Rev. S. G. 
Updyke, published in the Clark County Pilot, gives a brief 
summary of her life: 

Obituary 

Maria Wait Conklin was born at Dundee, county of 
Yates, New York, on the 10th day of April, 1830. In early 
infancy the scene of her life was exchanged for a neighboring 
county. Thus her native village became to her a mere 
tradition. In County Steuben, in the town of Jasper, was 
garnered her youthful heritage, where for seventeen years 
she lived and grew to womanhood. That was a glorious spot 
for the building of a human character. On a spur of the 
Alleghanies it nestled, the unspoiled child of nature. Around 
were mountain-like slopes. skirted with forests and rocks; 
beside it the winding stream and the fertile field; while 
beneath or above was a carpet of verdure or a bending sky, 
lending at times an unwonted beauty. And here she grew a 
child of nature; with all whose moods, with all whose variant 
meanings, she found her heart each day growing in sweeter 
sympathy: her soul each day enlarging to the divine art 
spread around her by the hand of God. In all these after 
years she never quenched the spirit nourished by the 
environment of those youthful years; and though a frequent 
visitor at center made radiant with human pomp and 
power, it was easy to allure her from It all by a draft of 
inspiration subtly teeming from the harmony and art of 
nature, With this most precious gift, ripened also a careful 
sense of honor and of justice:that equipoise of character so 
pleasing to her Godly Father. Her marriage came in her 
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eighteenth sear. after whieh she resided in Greenwood, 
where was her husband's business. and where came to her 
the three children and where passed away those first nine 
years nf womanhood. 

in 1857 the tide of a human sea had long been rolling 
westward. The frontier had already crossed the great river. 
The spirit of that stately western march enlisted her 
husband's heart to the brighter hopes of a western life. and at 
Waterloo, Wisconsin, the hearthstone of the family home was 
laid over. 

It is six and twenty years since then: years that have 
wrought a story that l can but glance at. Much of it js toldin 
this; that her home there grew greatly to her liking—amid 
verdure and flowers, and the beautiful shade and embowered 
roadway down to the village; that her children all grew 
before her to a settled estate, and that life enlarged as vears 
went on until it knew no narrow boundary. In the far east, in 
the nearer west, in the brighter south, she has tarried. In 
palaces of marble, in village homes, gates of rural quietness: 
living and Joving the beautiful in art, and worshipping the 
sublimity of nature. Each brooklet or flower. each valley 
and hill, bore a language for her soul: and for all that Is just 
and beautiful she had but gratitude and admiration. And yet 
there is another story: In the midst of that splendid and 
triumphant social life there opened another chapter of more 
plaintive experience. Inflammatory rheumatism, by which 
she was scized, more than twenty years ago, though 
overcome was not Conquered in all these years, in subtler 
forms of pain and foreboding has been working for the grave. 
Valvular disease of the heart then followed, and then 
consumption of the lungs, till, worn and faded and buffeted 
too long, she wished for the rest of death. And so she laid 
away for the last time the costly robes and furnishings of tife, 
and at fast, quietly, as the curtains of retreating night were 
slowly lifting, she fell asleep. 

Reverently, tearfully, and with respect, we shall say her 
farewell, and on the hillside, hallowed by the dust of little 
Tude, yield her to the tomb. At the close of day shadows of 
night shall file past her grave, and, creeping up the hillside, 
deepen into darkness. Even then shall the stars appear to 
light the night and prophesy another day. So let us hope for 
her that, lost in the night of death, she has found the stars that 
guide to Eternal day. 

She was buried according to ber request in a metallic 
casket. 


The Hoskins Contest 


1 was beaten in the Hoskins contest by the local office at 
Watertown, but without a doubt as to my success I appealed 
itand won on the broad principal of rights that I had done a}] I 
could under the circumstances. 

This ends the detailed accounts of the great blockade to 
which T have already devoted a large space, and I shall take 
up the further arrivals of settlers in succeeding pages. 

There were some enterprising women as well as men 
who came to Clark County and took up government land. 
The first woman to take up land in this county was Mrs. ME. 
Greenslet, who filed in September, 1879, as related in former 
pages. In the spring of 1880 the few of us then holding down 
claims on and about where the city of Clark now stands al! 
intent on having a town and future county seat and full of 
faith that we would secure both if we worked for ft, decided 
that first of all we should have some accommodations for 
peopie who would come to see the country and that would 
accommodate the travel already developing between 
Watertown and Beicher's Ford on the Jim River. Mrs. 
Greensiet was working in Watertown: she had been from 
young womanhood employed most of her years in hotel and 


boarding house work, and Capt. Hutchinson with a varied 
experience. bothof whom must oecupy their claims they had 
filed'on‘the fall before, and so we urged them to put upa 
house to keep travelers and landseekers, to which Mrs. 
Greenslet made reply that if Capt. Hutchinson would join her 
or work for her she would engage in the enterprise. A con- 
tract to that end was made between the two. but the Capt. 
was net, as many supposed. a partner in the enterprise. He 
was simply working for her on a salary and he loaned her 
money to pay al! labor in hauling the lumber and putting up 
the house. The lumber and materials Mrs. Greenslet pro- 
cured mostly on credit at Watertown. The hotel was located 
on the road at that time from Watertown to the Jim River. 
which passed along the north line of the present Catholic 
cemetery and right on the northeast corner of the said 
grounds. 














The Clark House 


The preceding cut represents the hotel perfectiy in every 
particular. It was 16 x 46 feet, one and one-half stories high, 
with a twelve foot lean-to on the rear of it. 

This roadside hotel soon became known far and wide for 
neatness and cleanliness and for the excellence of the meals 
furnished. 

Mrs. Greenslet was remarkable for her tireless industry, 
neatness and superior qualifications as a cook, qualities 
fearfully wanting in wayside stopping places or more 
pretentious hotels in Dakota in those days. 

I think it was the month of July after the hotel was 
enclosed that the first sermon ever heard in the county was 
preached in the dining room of that hotel by Rev. S, G. 
Updvke, then located at Watertown. He represented 
the Congregational denomination, and organized a Congre- 
gational society at that time or on his next visit a few weeks 
later. Rev. Updyke was a ripe scholar and a talented 
speaker. It was a desire to locate land that lured him from a 
profitable charge and large congregation to the city of 
Watertown. He took up a homestead one mile east of the 
present post office overlooking the site of the present city, 
and hence his frequent visits to Clark Centre” as our little 
settlement was called in those days. because we occupied 
practically the center of Clark County. 

Coming over to the hotel one Sunday forenoon to preach: 
he met Mervin Wait hauling a large load of hay. it had been 
rainy weather and Wait was improving the fine weather of 
that Sunday to stack his hay. The elder stopped him and 
said, *Mr. Wait, I know you to be a good. law-abiding citizen. 
as a rule, and 1 am surprised that you do not remember the 





command to remember the Sabbath Day and keep it Holy," 
to which Mr. Wait promptly replied, “Elder, you have quoted 
to me Moses, i will quote to you a Jater authority than Moses, 
even Paul, who said, “One man esteemeth one day above 
another, another man esteemeth every day alike: let every 
man be fully pursuaded in his own mind’ "' and cracking his 
whip to his horses proceeded on with his having. 

When the county was organized. the Commissioners 
made the dining room of the hotel Ihe county seat, where they 
met for a year or more to attend to county business. The 
Register of Deeds and County Clerk and County Judge and 
other officers had their offfces in that same dining room, and 
one desk in one corner of the room answered the purpose of 
all for keeping county records, etc, One Frank HoskIns, who 
will figure occasionally in this history. used to lounge around 
in that dining room. sometimes Stretching himself at length 
upon one of the dining tables. Mrs. Greenslet found him in 
such a position one day as she came in from the kitchen to set 
the table for a meal and she ordered him off. He said, "This 
place is a county office and I have a right to lay here as long 
as I don’t interfere with county business." She returned to 
the kitchen and came back with a cocked pistol in her hand 
and holding this directly upon him she said, '‘You climb off 
that table and get out of this house mighty quick or I will fix 
you So you will be a nuisance here no longer" and report said 
that Hoskins made the quickest time out of the house he was 
ever known to make before or aiter. 





Mattie Greenslet 


Mattie E. Greenslet was born in Wisconsin, on the 20th 
day of April, 1850, of German parentage. Of her childhood 
years I have heard her say that her first recollection was of a 
home in a lumber shanty in a pinery in northern Wisconsin. 
and a saw mill. where the bears were so plenty that they 
would prow! around the shanty at night and carry off 
anything eatable they coutd find. With such surroundings 
she passed her young life until 1862, when her father enlisted 
ina Wisconsin regiment and went to the war. and lost his life 
there. Soan after she was placed In the Soldiers’ Orphan's 
home at Madison, Wis.. where she remained unti] about 
fourteen years old, when she went to Baraboo, Wis.. to live 
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with Res. Irish, a celebrated Methodist minister, but about a 
year thereafter Mr. Irish was sent by President Grant on a 
nussion to Europe. and as he took his wife with him a place 
was found for “Mattie with a Mr. Grover. who kept a small 
but very select hotel at Madison, Wis., near the shore tine of 
ath Lake. She lived and worked in that hotel until she was 19. 
when she contracted an unfortunate marriage. One child 
was born of that marriage that died when aboul a year old 
A divorce follawed soon and by the decree of the Court she 
was perntittec lo take her maiden name of Greenslet. 1t was 
because of such marriage and divorce that people called or 
Prefixed her name with the letters CMs 

She continued toe work for hotels or boarding houses most 
of the time, until she came to Dakota. Her last work in 
Wisconsin was conducting a boarding house for Capt. 
Hutchinson (whose history I have already given) to beard 
men in his employ in érain scouring and grade raising of 
grain, a business very profitable for a short time but a 
sudden and radical tumble sent the Capt. out of business in 
the spring of 1879 with Breal loss, and left Mrs. Greenslet out 
of employment. The Captain, hearing from me of the 
prospects for settlers in Dakota and of the situation in 
Watertown at that time, which compelled me and my two 
men to do our own cooking, advised her to go to Dakota, and 
advised me of the opportunity to employ her. The idea of 
taking land prevailed with her and she drew her small 
Savings from the bank and came to Watertown, doing the 
werk of housekeeping for myself and two men. My partner, 
W. O. Fraser, said he was never in his life so happy as when 
he ate the first meal she cooked for us. Her further part in 
the building up of the city of Clark to the time of her death 
April 29, 1889, will develop from time to time as this history 
progresses, 

An ancient poet said: 

“Where the Lord erects a House of Prayer 

The Devil builds a temple there," 
and the truth of this statement was graphically illustrated in 
our new settlement for the first building erected became a 
house of prayer and the next was 2 saloon. 
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The Devif's Temple 


The above cut is a fae simile of the building standing as 
represented on the unbroken and untrod prairie. And thus 
the church and saloon made an even start in Clark county. 
The former uplifting, in all its tendencies, to human conduct 
and human character, promoting the health. peace and 
happiness of society by.spreading.the gospel of the-God-ike 
Man of ‘Nazareth, whose pearls of thought and golden 


precepts and spotless example have illuminated the horizor 
of human hope and molded human character for more thai 
2,000 years. The latter the author of no act or deed o: 
exampie to commend its existence, but that has been eve: 
and always degrading, demoralizing and brutalizing in all it: 
tendencies in proportion to the fidelity of its disciples to th: 
demands of the lure of intoxicating drinks. For 38 years thr 
race between the church and the saloon has been continued jr 
Clark County with Varying success. The devil of strong 
drink invades the state and county periodically and with it: 
corded millions wrung from poverty, vice and crime suborns 
the press to 2 defense of the most unparalleled curse tha: 
ever cast its fearful shadow across the pathway of the human 
race, Every user of intoxicating drinks will admit this, still 
the wonder is and the wonder grows that so many of such wil! 
continue to vote for the saloon. 

About the last days of December, 1881, Mrs. Greenslet 
went to visit her sister in Chicago, leaving Capt. Hutchinsor. 
and Grandma Van Dusen (an old lady who was the secone 
woman to file on land at Clark Center) to manage her hotel 
during her absence. Soon after she left, about four o'clock 
one afternoon while Supper was being prepared, the house 
took fire, supposedly from the Stovepipe in the chamber. The 
Captain was at work in the barn and with no other assistance 
and a poor supply of water it burned so rapidly that nothing 
was saved to speak of. It wasa great loss for her because of 
the difficulty of getting supplies by team from Watertown in 
spting over bad roads. Mrs. Greenslet had purchased 
supplies of provisions and fuel to last until settled roads the 
following June. She had over $500 in value of groceries and 
provisions bought of a grocery house in Watertown, and 
seven tons of coal piled so near the house that it took fire and 
all burned up, so that on her return she had no roof to cover 
her head or food for ameal. There was $600 insurance on the 
property, which was soon paid. I tendered her my claim 
house close by in which she and Grandma Van Dusen and the 
Captain took shelter, 

Again Clark Center was without a shelter for traveler or 
land seeker. The cars were expected to reach us from 
Watertown the next summer and something had to be done. 
Tentered intoa partnership with Mrs. Greenslet whereby she 
was to invest with me in building a hotel and she was to rur 
it; and so the 36 x 56 feet of the present Hotel Conklin was 
built and run until November, 1884, when we were united in 
marriage in the present parlor of Hotel Conklin by Rev. S. G. 
Updyke. 

Later on, we rented the hotel and were living in 
Watertown when in April, 1889, she was taken seriously ill, 
and in spite of the skill of the doctors in Watertown and Drs. 
Boals and Bascomb of Clark, she journeyed from a 
checkered life of trial and hardships to the better land 
beyond. The esteem in which she was held in Clark was 
evidenced by the running of a special train from Clark to 
Watertown with guests to pay the last tribute to her many 
good qualities. Death seldom has pursued a man with such 
merciless tread as I was at that time pursued; for on the day 
before Mattie’s death the second wife of m son, Frank, and 
the mother of Roscoe Conklin (now recent ¥ a resident with 
us) then a three months’ old baby, died, and four days after 
my wife's death the wife of my son, Charles A. Conktin, died 
after an illness of but four days. 'To exaggerate the situation 
still more, during the last two weeks of my wife's illness | 
was lying heipiess and for seven days of the time unconscious 
from malignant erysipelas. After the funeral of my wife, 
which occurred on Saturday, a council of Doctors Bascomb 
and Boais of Clark and Bennett of Watertown was held over 
my condition and they decided that I had a serious case of 
blood poisoning and could not live ionger than the next 
Wednesday and probably not longer than the following 


Monday. I was perfectly conscious at the time and had been 
for several days. The Blue Lodge of Masons and the Royal 
Arch Chapter and Commandery of Knights Templar 
attended my wife’s funeral in a body and followed her 
remains to the grave and on their return they halted in front 
of where I was lying and I was carried to the window to 
witness their fraternal salute. My inner consciousness 
disputed the doctors’ opinion and I said to my weeping 
daughter, Alice Waite. “Do not cry; go back to Clark on the 
train. I am not going to die this time.” The doctors were 
wrong and! wasright. Abscesses followed one after another 
and surgical operations followed in each case and I did not 
leave my sick room until the third of July. I was right and 
the doctors were wrong. My iron const!tution and strong will 
won the fight and I am left still at 81 years to defend the 
common people and annoy evil doers as it is given me to see 
what is right and wrong. After our own Rose Hill cemetery 
was provided I removed Mattie’s body to it and there it rests 
beside that of my first wife and mother of my children; there 
where ere long ] shall rest from my labors, after which a fair 
judgment will be passed upon my life purposes and work. 





Mrs. Nancy Van Dusen 


All early settlers will recognize the face and form of 
Grandma Van Dusen. I know but little of her early history. 
She was born of French ancestry. Two sons and four 
daughters were born to her by her first marriage. They 
grew up and went their ways in the world years before she 
came to Clark Centre. They were ofno comfort toher. They 
had none of her fidelity and industrious perseverence. and 
she was alone in the world until she married a Mr. Garrison. 
after which they lived on a second claim she took about 
sixteen miles south of this city. Coming in one day with a 
load of wheat she was injured in getting off the load and lived 
buta week. Sne was buried in Rose Hill cemetery and a slab 
of marble marks her grave. She was old, she was poor. but a 
kinder or more truthful and faithful heart never beat in 
woman's basen, 


Chapter II 
Organization of the County 


Settlers began to find their way inte the county until in” 
the fall of 1880 an enumeration made by E. F. Conklin, United 
Stated census taker, showed the necessary number of 
seltlers in the county to organize it, but widely separated, 
some about Clark Center, as it was then called, some about 
Raymond, as it is now called, some around Bailey's Lake, 
and some settled south and east and southwest of our 
location. 

It was concluded by some that it would hasten settlement 
and benefit all settlers to have the county organized and a 
petition for organization was circulated and the necessary 
number of names obtained to it, which I forwarded to Gov. 
Ordway at Yankton, then the capital town of the territory. 
The petition asked for his order to organize the county and 
that James Hosmer and John Bailey and Charles Taft be 
named in the order as county commissioners, 

The governor made the order and mailed it to me, after 
some delay, during which time Mr. Tait went to Missouri, but 
with the statement that he would return soon. We waited 
patiently for his return, but he did not come, and while we 
were thus waiting for Taft one Frank Hoskins, who had 
moved from Watertown to Clark Center, and who was 
ambitious to be appointed Register of Deeds when the county 
was organized, ascertaining that he was not likely to be 
appointed to that or any other office, revolted against the 
movement to organize the county and sent a remonstrance to 
Gov. Ordway, stating in substance that a majority of the 
people were not in favor of organizing the county at that 
time; that the whole thing was a speculative move by one S. 
J. Conklin, a newspaper man of Watertown, who had taken 
cJarms at Clark Center, but was not a bona-fide resident of 
the county and never intended to be.: Gov. Ordway. upon 
such statements, wrote to me, requesting me to return the 
commission he had issued, which of course I did not do, 
because I was not built that way and because on an 
examination of the law I decided that if those commissions 
were accepted by the appointees and they sworn into office 
they would be bona-fide commissioners, the same as if 
elected by the people and could not be removed, except for 
some malfeasance or non-feasance in office, first determined 
by an action brought for that purpose. Carefully keeping to 
myself the fact of Ordway's request to return the 
commissions I proceeded without delay, taking Hon. C. X. 
Seward, a notary and lawyer, with me, to Clark Center and 
got Bailey and Hosmer and the people in that vicimty 
together at the Wayside Hotel Mrs. Greensiet and Capt. 
Hutchinson had built, one mile north of First street, as now 
shown in the maps of the City of Clark. Hoskins was on hand, 
as he claimed with Gov. Ordway’s authority, to forbid the 
organization of the county and he assured all present that any 
one of them who accepted of an office at that time or took 
part in such revolutionary purpose, would be indicted and 
punished to the fullest extent of the law. 

T have no doubt, had the fact been known that Gov. 
Ordway had ordered the commissions returned to him, I 
should have failed to prevail on Bailey and Hosmer to be 
sworn in as commissioners and to appoint a county judge and 
have him qualify, which would enable them to complete a 
board that would have power to appoint a third commissioner 
and then proceed to compete organization by appointing the 
balance of county officers necessary to perfect organization, 
but of course I kept the knowledge of Ordway’s order for the 
return of the commissions to myself and succeeded in 
inducing Bailey and Hosmer to Swear into office, but here | 
wus aluHed by not being able to induce anyone present to 
uecept the appointment of county judge. which the two 


commissioners had tawful right to make, for there stood 
Hoskins, solemnly assuring the man who dared te accept 
such a bogus appointment a free ticket and ride to the state 
prison and no one present seemed to want to court the 
uppurlunity, At this crisis | announced to the two 
commissioners that | would accept such appointment and it 
was made and I gave the requisite bond and was sworn in by 
Mr Seward. The board thus constituted appointed as county 
commissioner the said Capt. M. Vv. B. Hutchinson, who was a 
veteran of the Civil war and a man of fine qualifications for 
the place and one who always had his nerve with him, enough 
in fact to fairly stock a half dozen weak backed men. He was 
a quiet man. of few Words, bul whenever he spoke he said 
something and meant something. He was a captain in my 
regiment and one of the best officers ] ever knew. The 
organization proceeded and was completed as shown by the 
following copy from the records of the first county board, as 
kept by James Williams. the register of deeds appointed at 
that time: 


Clark House, Clark County, D.T., May 23rd, 1881. 

On this 23rd day of May, 1881, John Bailey and James 
Hosmer, who were on the 2ist day of December, 1880, duly 
appointed and commissioned by the Governor of this 
Territory as Commissioners of said Clark County, met at the 
Clark House in said county, situated on Sec. 6, Township 136, 
Range 57. Whereupon they, the said John Bailey and James 
Hosmer, severally took the oath of office as provided by 
revised code of Dakota and the laws amendatory thereto and 
it appearing from the affidavits of S. J. Conklin and J. A. 
Williams that Adelbert Taft, who was also commissioned by 
the Governor as one of the commissioners of said county, had 
left the territory severa) months ago and that he is not 
expected to return here to reside and the said John Bailey 
and James Hosmer having waited several weeks for said 
Taft to return to this territory and county and he not having 
returned and the said commissioners, Bailey and Hosmer, 
believing that said Taft will not return; Therefore resolved to 
Proceed at once to the Organization of said County of Clark. 

Said Commissioners then duly appointed S. J. Conklin 
Judge of Probate, who being present, was duly sworn into 
office by said board and filed his official bond which was duly 
accepted and approved by said Commissioners. 

Resolved that J. A. Williams be and he is hereby 
appointed Clerk of the County Board and his official bond be 
fixed at Five Hundred Dollars. J. A. Williams, being 
present, was duly sworn into office and filed with the Board 
his official bond which was accepted and approved by the 
said Commissioners; the said appointment also extends and 
is understood to embrace Register of Deeds for and in said 
county and territory, 

The said Commissioners and the said Judge of Probate 
with the said County Clerk then proceeded to appoint and did 
appoint M. V. B. Hutchinson County Commissioner in place 
of the said Adelbert Taft who negiectcd to quaify and left the 
territory as hereinbefore stated. 

The Commissioners then elected the said M. V. B. 
Hutchinson chairman of said County Board of Commission- 
ers. The hoard then appointed the following named citizens 
as officers for said county: 

Sheriff—A_ D. Colton. 

Assessor—David Hern. 

Treasurer—E, W. Day. ; 

County Surveyor—C, A. Fountain. 

Coroner—Wm. Tripp. 

County Superintendent of Schools—Walter Hern. 

Justice of the Peace—Wm. Houston. 

“oe Justice of the Peace—Joseph Bailey. 
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‘wer Justice of the Peace—Chas. Aulders. - 
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Justice of the Peace—S. G. Updyke_ 

Constable—Michael Kelly, 

Constable—Joseph Woodland. 

Cunstahie—John Yager. 

Constable—Mervin Wait. 

Moved and carried that the chairman and clerk be 
instructed to investizate and report to the adjourned meeting 
of this board what books and seals are necessary (0 be had. 

Moved and carried that the County Seat be located on 


115, 116, 117, Range No. 59, shall constitute Commissioner 
District No. 2, and Towns 118, 119, 120, Range 57 and Towns 
138, 119, 120, Range 58, and Towns 118, 119, 120, Range 59, 
shall constitute Commissioner District No. 3. 

Moved and carried that the Clark House, owned and 
occupied by Mrs. M. E. Greenslet and situated on the N. W. +, 
of Section 6, Township 116, Range 57, be and is herehy 
designated as the official headquarters of the county until 
further arrangements are made and the place where 
meetings of the County Board shall be held until otherwise 
decided. 

Moved and carried that the proceedings of the 
organization be published in the Dakota News, a paper 
published in Watertown, D. T., and the Clerk is instructed to 
ye the editor with a copy of the minutes of said meeting 
in full. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

Resolved, that the bonds to be given by the several 
county officers of this county be fixed as follows, viz: 
Judge of Probate 
Treasurer 
Sheriff 


Assessor 
Constables, each ._. : 
TIE OES aati pmcevontpa sa. snare A $500 

Moved and carried the bill of CX Seward's for $20 as 
official service be allowed and the Clerk to draw an order for 
the same. 

On motion the board adjourned to meet on the 31st day of 
May, 1881, at 9 o'clock a.m. 





JA. WILLIAMS, 
County Clerk. 
M.V,B. HUTCHINSON, 
Chairman of Board of County Commissioners. 


Hoskins protested especially against the appointment of - 
S. G. Updyke because he was a preacher of the gospel, 
employed to preach the gospel in Watertown and that a 
preacher was not a proper man anyway, for a justice of the 
Peace. There was no mistaking the fact that Hoskins was not 
happy that day. 

The board adjourned and as the people departed for their 
claim shacks most of them felt that Clark County had now 
entered the family of counties with all rights and 
prerogatives, as the lawyers would say, thereunto belonging 
orn anywise appertaining; but not so with Hoskins; he never 
knew when he was beat; he was in one respec! - remarkable 


man. He knew better than any man!{e¢ ‘at average 
citizens, strangers to each other, 1 sparcely 
scattered over the country, could be eve anid'he 
would go to them with statemen’ sitiams <s9_ 
ridiculous and unreasonable on thei: it it would 
seem impossible, first. that he would ua. them, and 


second, that men could be found that would believe him; but 
Hoskins knew how easily the average man could be misled 

and imposed upon. He left that meeting maturing plans to 
bust up what had been done that day. 

Some weeks later a messenger arrived in Watertown, 
‘ate in the evening. with a notice to me that Hoskins had been 
allover the county except at Clark Center, putting up notices 
of a mass meeting to be held at the stage station about 
three-fourths of a mile east of the hotel at Clark Center, 
which was to come off the next day and that Hoskins had 
fired the people up with a story that I, and the 
commissioners, had already run the county in debt several 
thousand dollars and that the people must rally and send a 
petition and protest to Gov. Ordway at once, before financial 
ruin should come on everything in the county. 

The weather was bad and the roads worse, but at one 
o'clock the next day I was on hand at the stage station and 
found about thirty-five settlers assembled and the county 
commissioners among the rest. I made a short speech to 
them stating some facts, and invited them to go over to the 
county office in the hotel to see the books and learn what a 
liar Hoskins and his four backers were, They al) went over 
to the hotel and James Williams, the register of deeds and 
clerk of the county board, produced and read the records to 
date, from which it appeared that the board had purchased 
on competitive bids, made from Yankton, Sioux Falls and 
Minneapolis stationery and blank book publishers, and of the 
lowest bidder, supplies to the amount of only about three 
hundred dollars, and had issued on order in favor of C. X. 
Seward of Watertown for his service at the organization of 
the county as notary public and Jegal advisor, of twenty 
dollars. I also proved to them that neither myself nor 
anyone else had presented any other bills of any kind and had 
none to present, The people assembled expressed 
themselves as entirely satisfied with the action of the 
commissioners, and with a}) that had been done, and their 
disgust of the kicker whose lies had led them a long way from 
home in bad weather and bad roads. 

The general character and crookedness of Hoskins was 
well shown up when nearly two years later he began a 
criminal action based wholly on his own oath against a 
tespected citizen of “Clark Center.’ I volunteered as 
attorney for the defendant. On the trial six of the leading 
business men of the City of Watertown, who had known 
Hoskins wel! as a business partner in a business that had 
failed there each swore emphatically and without hesitation 
that Hoskins’ general reputation was so bad that they would 
not believe him under oath. A rigid cross examination of 
those witnesses by the state made the case still worse for 
Hoskins and I was requested the next morning to write it out, 
and I did so, as follows: 

“Nature in her bountiful munificence has provided us with 
a Safeguard against the monsters which a violation of her 
laws has brought into existence; as the morning light in the 
east warns us of the coming day, and the darkness at 
noontiGe the approaching storm; so nature hangs out upon 
the face of mana record of the light or darkness that dwells 
within; with an indelible finger she traces upon the features 
of every living creature of our race the history of their 
virtues or their vices, whether the man is to be loved or 
admired or detested: advertises to the world whether he 
loves peace or contention; whether he strews the highway of 
human life with flowers or with thorns; whether he lives te 
bless or curse his race. 

“Look this man Hoskins in the face and tell me whether 
he makes peace or trouble in this world of ours; hatred, 
revenge and al) the evil passions which language can express 
hang out in bold relief from everv feature and tell you why he 
chose darkness rather than light to commence this 


prosecution; why he crept to your home and roused you from 


your slumbers at midnight to listen to his perjured deviltry, *, 


. “, 


- Goto the seven hilled city of Romevthat summit’of perfection ° 


in art and search until you shall find the most aecomplished 
delineater upon canvas of the human face and human 
character that the art world can furnish; employ him to visit 
al) the great commercia! centers, and cities of the known 
world, and require him to descend into all the slums and 
dens, and hetis of vice and infamy and human degredation 
and to Study faithfully the lines of character and debauchery 
and crime chiseled upon the human face, then have him 
search out the condemned felons in all the jails and 
penitentiaries of the civilized world and study with care 
every shade and shadow of the emotions and passions that 
crime traces with indelible characters upon the features of 
its victims, from boyish innocence to hardened crime; then 
Jet the artist repair to his studio and there by years of patient 
toi} have him paint one fiendish human face, the character 
lines of which shall] express all that is low, vile and licentious 
and dishonest and devilish that he has seen and studied and 
then bring that picture here breathing from every outline 
everything that is loathsome, inhuman, dishonorable and 
infamous and hang it upon the wall yonder for us to pare upon 
and it would be a thing of beauty, a paragon of loveliness 
compared with the face of this man Hoskins.” 

The audience which packed an unfinished room over two 
stores 40x50 feet until only standing room was found, became 
so incensed against Hoskins, that the officers attending the 
Court fearing that some harm might be done to Hoskins, as 
soon aS court adjourned, quietly slipped him out and down 
the back stairs to a place of safety. The defendant was 
discharged with the expressed regret of the Court that the 
proceedings had ever been entertained. 

Hoskins was a special character bit, despite what all 
knew of him, he was at times backed by prominent citizens 
who had use for him for work they would not do themselves, 
and for which he had special capacity; by such influences he 
was made for a short time, postmaster. 

Hoskins some years later left Clark for Doland, and 
started a newspaper there, I think, and from there went toa 
place on the Jim River and published a paper for awhile and 
from thence journeyed to Minnesota and published a paper 
and made the mistake of locking horns with Ignatius 
Donnelley, in the Farmers’ Alliance movement and was 
indicted by Donnelley for criminal libel; afterwards it was 
alleged he was crazy and he was sent to an asylum from 
which he escaped or was discharged, I am not sure which, 
and he then commenced an action for damages against those 
he alleged had conspired to send him to the asylum when he 
was not insane. Of what became of that action | was never 
advised or of what has become of him I have now no 
knowiedge or information. 


First County Officers 


Of the County Officers appointed and named in preceding 
chapters, to-wit: Bailey and Hutchinson, commissioners, and 
Hern, assessor, and Woodland and Kelly, constables, 
biographical sketches have been given and I now add to those 
as follows: 

James Hosmer was one of the county Commissioners 
appointed by Gov. Ordway. and was re-elected at the first 
general election held in the county. ; 

He came to Clark County from Illinois in the summer of 
1880 and jocated about a mile and a half west of the present 
village of Elrod. He resided there with his family during the 
terrible blockade winter of 1880-1881. I very soon learned to 
respect him for his general intelligence and industrious 
enterprise. When I arrived at Watertown on the 6th of May, 


1881. as related ina former chapter, I was especially anxious 
to learn about the situation of settlers in Clark County and of 
none more than Hosmer; but while I could hear of others I 
could find no one in Watertown who had seen or heard 
anything of Hosmer Jater than a month or six weeks before 
the general blockade and ! feared something serious had 
happened to him and his family, so on my way to Clark 
Center the next day, I left the main road when in sight of 
Hosmer’s house and barn and drove across the prairie to Ihe 
house. arriving on the north side of it. The entrance to the 
house was on the opposite side from me. It was a warm 
pleasant May day, a day for man and beast to be out but I 
could see no signs of life about the house or in the barnyard in 
plain view near by. As I took the situation all in from my 
seat in the buggy I wondered what such universal quiet and 
silence meant. Looking up at a joint of stove pipe protruding 
through the roof of the house I could see no smoke, but ona 
closer view I thought I saw that flicker of extreme heat 
sometimes seen escaping from the stove thus situated, | 
then halloed to the house and soon from the other side came 
“Jim' Hosmer, looking as comfortable and happy as I had 
ever seen him. On a detailed inquiry I learned that in 
November before he had hauled coal and flour and other 
family supplies from Watertown sufficient for their use and 
had still a month's Supply on hand; that they had wanted for 
nothing during the whole time, but the sight of human faees 
and the companionship of human beings and newspapers or 
books to read. He said they had read and re-read all printed 
matter in the house except the Bible and that finally he 
tackled that and had read it through. A few years later, 
when the years of drouth and hot wind made the settler's 
heart sad and hope fled from many hearts Hosmer sold out 
and went back to Ilinois and I have been unable to get such 
information as to his birth and boyhood or manhood years 
before coming to Clark County or since he left, to enable me 
to give a connected biographical sketch of him, and the same 
is true of his son-in-law, 














EK. W. Day, first county treasurer 


E. W. Day died during the third year of his service as 
County Treasurer and the following obituary notice written 


el 


by me and published in the Clark Pilot. may appropriately 
fill the page in this history due to his memory: : 

“In this new country, settled so recently and to a large 
extent by young and middle aged men in the glow and prime 
of vigorous manhood, and blessed with the purest and 
healthiest atmosphere in the world, death so rarely visits us 
that we are almost led to forget that the time is not far distant 
when that grim recruiting sergeant for the armies of eternity 
will muster us out of the armies of the earth, and assign us to 
duty in the grand procession across the river. 

“From this reverie our community was awakened last 
Tuesday morning by the startling announcement that E. W. 
Day was dead. He had been seen upon our streets but a few 
days before in usual health, and but few if any in the village 
knew that he was indisposed. It seems, however, that he had 
been for some time afflicted with an affection of the kidneys, 
which suddenly culminated in a active inflammation, 
causing his death in a few hours, 

“Three years ago about this time in the spring, the half 
dozen settlers in the valley saw several covered wagons 
coming over the rolling lands two miles east and winding 

i well down toward the shores of lake 
Antelope. These new settlers were Mr. Eye, Mr. McClelland 
and the subject of this notice, E,W. Day. Mrs. McClelland 
was a sister of the deceased and the only relative we think he 
had in this vicinity; but there was oné nearer and dearer than 
a sister, whom, if he had lived but a few months longer, would 
have borne his honored name. We say honored name, 
because there was none among us more honored or respected 
than the deceased. Young man that he was, he occupied a 
place in the affairs and affections of the people that cannot be 
filled. He was not only an honest man but a noble man, 
moulded by nature in her kindest mood. He sowed no thorns 
or thistles in the pathway of human life, but garlanded it with 
perpetual flowers. When this county was organized he was 
chosen county treasurer and was re-elected Jast fall without 
Opposition. This alone will show the hold this young man of 
but twenty-seven years had upon the confidence and 
affection of the people of Clark County. He was born in 
Berlin, Wisconsin, and was but twenty-seven years’ and 
twenty-six days old at the time of his death. Some five years ; 


Prosperous one, and he was on the high road to a comfortable 
competence. i 


to erect a fine residence to be occupied by himself and her to 
whom his heart and hand were plighted, 

“May He who tempers the wind to the shorn jamb 
support her and all his mourning kindred in this hour of their 
Breat affliction.” 


A.D. Colton 

A. D. Colton, who was appointed sheriff of the county, 
Was a son-in-law of County Commissioner Hosmer, and came 
with him and located jand near him, and moved back at or 
about the same time Hosmer did, and I have been unable to 
ascertain anything about him previous to his coming to Clark 
county or since he left. He was an intelligent and industrious 
man. well liked by all who knew him while here, and his 
leaving was regretted. I shall always remember him as one 
of the first successful demonstrators that potatoes could be 
Successfully raised by planting under sod at the time. of 


—_ 
E. Kemp of Watertown, N. Y., and the postmaster would not 
maitlit- because it weighed over four pounds, and four pounds 
be: aes he was allowed to put in the mail:So I cut the’ 
to in two in the middle and mailed each half, explaining 
by letter to Mr. Kemp why the potato was thus mailed. Mr. 
Kemp acknowledged receipt of the two halves, which he said 


were adjusted together and placed on exhibition as a sample 
of what Dakota soil would do for a potato raiser. 





James Williams 
Register of Deeds 


J. A. Willams was born at Berlin, Wisconsin, on July 8th, 
1856. He received his education in the common schools in 
that vicinity and the high school at Omro, Wisconsin. He then 
took a short business course at Oshkosh, Wisconsin. He 
came to,Watertown. South Dakota, in the fall of 1879 and 
located on claims at Clark in the foliowing March. He stayed 
at Clark holding down his claims during the summer of 1880 
trying to do some breaking on them. But unfortunately he 
only had one pair of oxen and one of them must have 
belonged to a ‘‘squatter,”’ as he would squat on about every 
rod of land that he passed over. This ox would show a 
decided preference for that particular piece of land and it 
took a great dea! of pursuasion to induce him to relinquish his 
title to “squat”. In the fall of 1880 Mr. Williams went to 
Watertown and taught school there during the winter of 1880 
and 1881. He witnessed scenes during the jong blockade of 
105 days that would take a large book to describe. For hours 
each day hungry fellows would line up walting for thetr turn 
to grind a little wheat in a coffee mill that belonged to Rice 
Bros. They were not allowed to grind over a peck at a time. 

When the school term was about half over we ran out of 
coal and the school board furnished lumber for fuel for the 
balance of thetime. [f a pupil was caughl whispering or any 
other little thing that the rules forbade he was put to sawing 
wood in stove lengths. Mr. Williams went to his claims again 
in the spring of 1881 and was present to help organize Clark 
cuunty and was appointed the firsi repister of deeds. 

He remained in Clark for some time after the expiration 
of his term of office engaged in land locating and kindred 


= 
a saath desiring a larger and more profitable field, he 
moved to Watertown, where he was employed as a traveling 


wife Salesman.and collector for -farm-machinery’ dealers’-ard *4<%.: 


manufacturers, and has risen in that line to a first class 
position with the National Harvester company. From the 
boy, as it were, of thirty years ago, he has developed into a 
vajuable business man and citizen. 





Arthur Fountain 
First County Surveyor 


Arthur Fountain, the first county surveyor, was the first 
born of Mr. and Mrs. Geo. H. Fountain. of whom a 
biographical sketch has been given in a previous chapter. 
He was born in Nashua, Ia., Nov. 11, 1858. There he grew 
toward young manhood, living with his parents, attending 
school and subject to the usual duties of a growing youth, 
unti] he moved with his parents to Minneapolis, where he was 
soon afterwards employed as a clerk in a business house, in 
which employment he continued until coming to Clark in 
March, 1880, to file on land near his father’s claim. 

When the county was organized he was appointed county 
surveyor. He was a genial, social, unpretending young man, 
and no one could have foreseen the important factor he was 
to become in the future of this county and state of his early 
adoption, But as time passed and Clark began to develop as 
a business center, just what "Art'’ was especially fitted for 
py nature began to develop, and he was employed often in our 
banks as an accountant, proving himself to be specialiy 
competent and trustworthy in such lines. Later he accepted 
the important position of issue clerk at the Crow Creek Indian 
agency, which position he held for four years with credit to 
himself and profit tothe government. Returning to Clark, he 
‘sas elected county auditor, and held that office for four 
years. He was appointed assistant state bank examiner by 
Governor Elrod in 1904. and reappointed in 1906 by Governor 
Crawford, and again reappointed by Governor Vessey. and is 
new serving with such acceptance as to fairly justify his 
promotion to chiet bank examiner when that office is to be 
filled again. He ts beyond question one of the bes: qualified 
men for that office we have in the state and he would have no 


an 


side issues tu care for The olfiee wauld have his entire and 
furthful service. The ald setilers will all remember how 
“Art” Fountain. ins whe first years of our ploneering, 


ceniribuied to our enjoyment by his musical aceomplish- 
ments al our house warming dances. which every house or 
slore building or other building had as svon as it was 
enclosed. fle was a merry and live wire on such occasions 
and that ringing laugh of his I will never forget. If } were in 
London. England or Egypt or a jungle town in Africa and 
should hear that laugh } should say. “Hello, there Is Art 
Fountain, sure.” Hie was married on the 7th day” of 
November, 1882, to Miss Mira Hager. Onc\daughter wis 
born to that union. who still survives and became the wife of 
Frank Cannon, 

As this history proceeds it will be found that the city of 
Clark can show a larger number of young men who started in 
their manhood journey here. and have distinguished 
themselves in the county and state in business and public life, 
than any other town of like population in the state. Watch 
this history as it continues and see if my forecast is not 
correct. 





W. S. Hern. First Supt. of Schools 


None of the young men among the early settlers of Clark 
are more favorably or often remembered than “Walt” Hern, 
He is one of a large number (in Proportion to the whole we 
had). of young men who have since made their mark in the 
Society where they have lived and now reside, than any early 
settlement with like Opportunity I know of and his biography 
therefore will be read with pleasure. 

Walter S. Hern, son of Mr. and Mrs. David Watson Hern, 
was born April 16th. 1859, in a log cabin on the banks of the 
Crow River, in Renville county, Minn. Was in Fort Ridgeiey 
at the time of the Sioux Indian Massacre in 1862 with his 
mother and two sisters, his father being south with his 
regiment. the 4th Minnesota, at that time. He went to school 
to his mother who taught in West St. Paul in 1863, when he 
Was four years of age. His folks moved to Minneapolis when 
he was five years of age, and he received his education there, 


Boing through the common and high school and entering the 
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University of Minnesota, whieh he auended far four vears at 
the age of fifteen. He Putin a dite over a year in Cottonwood 
Co.. Minn.. getting some idea of farming. Preparatory to 
going to Dakota. He went to Dakota three miles east of 
Clark, in May. 18a and took Up a tree claim and a pre- 
emptien. 

He wus appointed to the position of County Supt. of 
Schouls when the County was first organized. Moved into 
Clark when that city first came into existence, living at the 
Northwestern Hotel, kept by W. G. MeSpadden, and entered 
into business. in the rout building put up by Frank Hoskins, 
with @ stock of books, stationery. cigars, tobacco, etc. 

Mr. Hern left Clark in the winter of 1883 and went back to 
Minneapolis, where in that year he was married to Minnie 
Louise Buhmeyver, daughter of Daniel Buhmeyer, a cigar 
manufacturer of Baraboo, Wis. They removed to St. Paul 
soon after their marriage and Mr. Hern worked as a 
bookkeeper for The Taylor-Craig Corp. Moved to Chicago in 
1895, where he became associate editor of The Banker, 
Merchant and Manufacturer, a weekly trades-journal owned 
by Geo. S. Monroe. After the death of his wife in that city in 
1902 he returned to that city and went into the employ of the 
Great Northern R'y. Co., and is still with that organization as 
chief transit clerk. 

Having commenced to give a brief sketch of the first 
county officers of Clark county, as prefatory to the principal 
work I have undertaken, and which it is my purpose to 
complete, I must continue to the end, and not stop on account 
of relationship. 





Mervin Wait 
(From photo in 1894} 


The one constabie who was appointed by the county: 
board who qualified and served in that capacity and as 


deputy sheriff also, was Mervin Wait, who was born in 
Jasper, Steuben Co., N. Y., in 1343. His father and mother 
were American born Hollanders. His father was a farmer, 
which pursuit he followed to a good old age. He was a 
respected and influential citizen in his town and county. The 
Holand Dutch way of spelling the family name is “Waights, 
but later generations have adopted “Wait”. 


When Mervin was about sixteen years old his father died 
and he went to Oneida, N.Y., and entered the empioy of Col. 
Morgan, a wealthy citizen of that place, in whose employ he 
continued unti] he was eighteen years old, when in 1861 he 
enlisted in the 75th N.Y. Reg't. Vol. Infty. During his first 
enlistment. through the various grades of corpora! to that of 
First, or Orderly Sergeant. as the rank was called in the civil 
war, and at his re-enlistment he was promoted to 2nd 
Lieutenant. His regiment was one of the last to be mustered 
out after the close of the war. His army record shows that he 
was in 15 prominent battles of the war and many skirmishes. 
He was with Gen. Butler when he captured New Orleans and 
subsequently his regiment was sent around to the southern 
and eastern department. He was tn the battle of Winchester, 
{the occasion of Sheridan's celebrated 20 mile ride) and was 
wounded, when his horse was killed from under him by a 
bursting shell, while he escaped with a wound from a piece of 
shell, which struck him in his ankle, from which he was at 
times lame, as long ashe lived. After the war he returned to 
New Orleans and worked in the U. S. Custom House there a 
few months, when the yellow fever broke out and he came 
north to Waterloo, Wis., bot a farm there and worked it until 
1867, when he soid it and formed a partnership with C. P. 
Mead of Waterloo, in the drug business, and on May 29, 1870, 
he was married to my daughter, Alice C. Conklin. 





Mrs. Alice Wait 
(From photo in 1910) 


Soon after his marriage he sold out to his partner and 
established a drug store at Marshall, Dane Co.. Wis. In 1871 
he sold out his drugstore and moved to Clear Lake. Ta., bot a 
farm near that place; worked that farm until late in the fall 
of 1880, when he sold it and started for Clark Center. Dak.. 
but was stopped by the blockade of 1880-81, at Watertown and 
wintered there under the conditions already described by me 
in foregoing chapters. Early in the spring of 1981 he came 
with his family, locating 2 homestead one-half mile west of 
the corner of Commercial and First Streets. After some 
years he sold his farm and went into the drug business again. 
He had been doing well; for years had one of the finest homes 
in town and a fine drug husiness, when a gasoline stove set 


fire to his house just after dinner, and it burned so rapidly 
that nothing wassaved. The house had been newly furnished 


and his loss was not less than $3,500. He had $1,200 insurance °°“? 


ina Yankton Co.. which faiied. and he never got anything 
from it. When the block opposite the Commercial House 
burned his store was burned with the others and his Jess was 
about $2.000 on which he had $1,000 insurance, which was 
paid. These losses with some other to him unsatisfactory 
conditions, induced him to close up his business and seek 
another locatlon. He bot out a drug store in Hammond, Ind.. 
and moved there in 1892. In 1897 he traded his drug store for 
an orange grove in Florida. There his health failed him and 
frost destroyed his orange prospects, and truek raising did 
not prove profitable and in May, 1900, broken in health he 
returned to Hammond and a month later he died of heart 
failure, 

Mervin Wait was a hard working, industrious man and a 
good citizen. He led a strenuous life as will be seen from this 
brief history. His tendency to seek new locations was Strong 
and as in most eases of the kind did not result in his 
accumulating property. He was a republican in politics. 
temperate in his habits, and was respected by all who knew 
him. His wife and daughter, Mande, and his two sons, Don 
and Carl, survive him, and each are married. His eldest son, 
Claude, died in Minneapolis a short time ago. 


A Step Forward 


With the county organized and in running order the Clark 
Centerites felt that they had taken a long step in border 
settlement, and we all held our heads a little higher, and stept 
a little prouder than before; but when we came to realize thal 
if we needed a doctor or wanted a sack of flour, or a pound of 
coffee or a bushel of coal or a foot of lumber we had to go 38 
miles for it (by wagon road), we realized what an 
unimportant little bunch of settlers we were, and how little 
we had to offer as an inducement to others to settle here with 
us, of the most ordinary comforts and conveniences they 
must have left behind them to joinus. True, we had Harvey 
Fenik living on the hill a half mile west of the center of 
business of the present city in an inch board “shack", 12x16 
feet, covered with tarred paper, and Harvey had come from 
Gary, Minn. (now S.D.), where he had a little shop 
and a few goods init to sell; and he had brought with him to 
the Shanty on the hill a few matches and pins and needles and 
shoe strings and Adams’ smoking tobacco and the 
tike—prohably $25 worth in all. We could say we hada store 
at Clark Center, the first store in the County. Harvey was a 
great character. Every town must have its character, and 
wehadours. He was always formal and dignified. and spoke 
with a distinct pause afler each word. He was a Justice of 
the Peace for a time at Gary, and it was a knowledge of this 
fact that caused the county board when S. G. Updyke failed to 
qualify to appoint Mr. Frink to fil! the vacancy. He was 
naturally a man of much dignity of manners and was very 
proud of preferment of any kind. 

It is said that while he was Justice of the Peace at Gary 
the following Court incident took place: There was a shyster 
lawyer there by the name of Monigan. He also was a 
character of his kind. He was a large, powerful man, and 
quick tempered and passionate at times. He has a great 
reputation in Deve! county as a bull dozer of Justices of the 
Peace and sometimes, when he could not pursuade a Justice 
of the Peace to his liking by either law or argument he would 
use physical force. In such a case. pending before Squire 
Frink one day. Frink refused to decide a question of law 
according to the advice of Monigan. After chewing the rag 
over it for a little time Monigan became furious and picked 
the Squire up and threw him through the window and went his 


wily, leaving the Court Lo get ilself together as best it could. 

Squire Frink was a man who thought very slowly. as this 
case will show, for about ten days afterwards Monigan had a 
notice served on him by a constable commanding him to 
appear forthwith before him. Monigan went up to the 
Justice's office and wanted to know of the Squire what in h-| 
he wanted of him, and the Squire, in his slow and dignified 
manner, replied: *] have been thinking over your conduct 
ten days ago when you threw me out of doors, tearing my 
clothes some and scratching my face. I have consulted 
Cowan's Treatise cn Justice Courts for the state of New York 
and I have made up my mind, sir, that you was guilty of 
contempt of this Court, and you are therefore fined ten 
dollars, and you will stand committed until the fine is paid.”’ 
Monigan left the office, but there is no probability that he 
ever paid the fine, but the incident showed the peculiarity of 
Squire Frink. Another incident will further illustrate Clark 
county's first Justice of the Peace: He has built him a sod 
barn 14x16 feet, and he wanted boards to roof it with. He took 
a yoke of cattle he had, and wagon, and went to Watertown 
for the boards. It took him two days to go und one day there 
to do some business and make some purchases and two days 
to return. He arrived home just after dark and early next 
morning he and his wife went out to Jook at the lumber and to 
put the boards on the building. But when Harry laid one end 
of the boards on one side of the barn he found it was not 
enough to reach the other side within a foot. His wife said to 
him; “Why, Harvey! How did you make such a mistake? 
Didn't you measure it?’ And he answered it with his usual 
dignity and gravity; ‘Why, - yes, - I - measured -it - with - my 
weve. * 

Mrs. Frink was a pretty. active, bright, industrious 
woman and I have no doubt when Harvey made that answer 
her frown of disgust would been a lesson for an artist. 
Harvey was a great reader, but work was not to his liking, 
He would borrow newspapers and books and sit down on a 
warm day by the side of his barn or shanty and read the 
livelong day, Of course he was a man of good general 
information. He had no bad habits that I was aware of, and 
except that was so indolent he would have been a useful 
citizen. Asa Justice of the Peace he never had but one case 
that I know of and that was quite an important case and drew 
out a crowd of people to hear him and he surprised all the 
lawyers in that case by the ability and knowledge of the law 
and practice in Justice Courts that he exhibited on that trial 
and thereafter we had more respect for Harvey than we had 
ever had before, but that he had mistaken his calling when he 
undertook to make a farm from unbroken prairie there could 
be ne doubt. 

The great point of interest with our little community was 
how to attract people to settlement. We had as good a county 
as there was in the state, we felt.sure of that. We had the 
advantage of a stage and mail route, which made a trip from 
Watertown to Belcher's Ford on the Jim River one day and 
back the next, so we had mail three times a week from the 
cast and the same from the west; and we hada post office at 
the stage station. It consisted of a small box in one corner of 
the one room into which all mail for Clark was put and 
every one looked it over and took what belonged tohim. In 
the absence of the postmaster the window was left 
unfastened so jt could be raised and admit a person that way 
to Jook for his mail. But with all these advantages and 
attractions we were not succeeding in getting new 
land seekers, but they were headed for the “Jim 
River", that country that they had heard about, where it was 
so level a man could plow a furrow sixty miles long and not 
have to stop except for his dinner, The men who were here 
farming for a living were quite contented. They were too 
busy breaking up the wild prairie to bother their heads about 
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new comers. All such were here for a permanent home, 
while the other class of settlers were here to prove up and 
get ttle to their land with as small an outlay of work and 
money as possible. A public metting was called at the 
wayside hotel to devise ways and means to attract the 
attention Of people to Clark Center, the future cupitol of the 
county. Five persons in those times was a large turnout, but 
we had seven voters. 

Capt. Hutchinson presided and stated that the situation 
had been thoroughly considered and the outlook was in every 
sense very promising ; that work wag well started on the road 
from Watertown to Henry and that railway surveyors were at 
work west of Henry: that there was no longer any qoubt 
but the road would be completed to Clark early the next 
season; that land entering had been hampered about here for 
want of an officer to execute land papers on the spot; that so 
far all persons desiring to file on land had been compelled to 
go to Watertown to execute their papers, but that he had just 
learned that Judge Kidder had appointed E. F. Conklin Cierk 
of the Court for Clark County, and that we would qualify at 
once. The Capt. further informed the meeting that he had 
reliable information that the N. W. Co. would lay out a town 
plat for Clark before winter, and have Jots onsale. He also 
reported that E, F. Conklin would start a newspaper, of 
which C. X. Seward, an attorney of Watertown, would be the 
editor-in-chief. Some other questions were discussed and the 
Squire Frink was called on for a speech. With his usual 
gravity he arose and said: “Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen; I 
am glad of this opportunity to speak because I have 
something tosay. When we Bet a Clark newspaper we should 
each mail copies of it to some old acquaintance or fricnd and 
such persons will read it; and while you are telling all about 
John Bailey's big turnip, and our great crops, have our 
newspaper tell of our wild game; of our droves elk and deer 
and antelope and our fur bearing animals, fox, mink, 
muskrat, and our Jakes and millions of ducks and wild geese, 
because lots of the best kind of men for cnugrants would be 
pleased to know of such opportunities, Lots of men like to 
hunt, and would not come to a country that could not afford 
such opportunities as well as cheap and good land. This may 
be some more of Squire Frink's foolishness, but it don’t cost 
you anything to hear it.” He sat down among cheers for 
“Harvey”, and it was conceded he had made an excellent 
suggestion, P y 3 

Emmit Frank Conklin was born in Greenwood, Steuben 
Co., N. Y., Dec. 12th, 1850. In May, 1857 he moved with his 
parents to Waterloo, Wis. He lived at home, did errangs and 
chores until a few days over fifteen years old, when he 
enlisted as a drummer boy in Co. C, 48th Wis. Infty., for one 
year or during the war. 

The regiment was sent to the Dept. of Missouri. Two 
companies were stationed at Olathie, Kans., and four Co’s. at 
Fort Scott, Kans. and two on the border of the Indian nation. 
They remained in that department unti] July, 1865, when they 
were sent to the western plains where the Indians were on the 
war path, and two companies were stationed at Fort Zarah, 
four at Fort Larned, two at Fort Dodge and two at Fort 
Union, New Mexico. The four companies at Fort Larned and 
Co. €. and the other company at Fort Zarah received 
mustering out orders the first of December, 1865, and 
marched to Fort Leavenworth and proceeded from there to 
Madison, Wis., by rail, where they were paid off on the 6th of 
January, 1866. The remaining companies of the regiment 
were not mustered out until the following spring. He 
returned to Waterioo, Wis., and formeda co-partnership with 
Frank Streeter in the printing business. 

He was murried when 20 years old to Miss Louisa 
Mattice, daughter of Aalston F, Mattice, of Waterloo, Wis: 
He came to Watertown. Dakota, in the fall of 1879 and 





E. F. Conklin 
First Clerk of Courts of Clark County 


ocated a homestead one-half mile east of the present corner 
Commercial and First Street, and moved his family on it in 
2 summer of 1880. 7 
In May, 1880, he was appointed Census Enumerator of 
.ark County. He established the Clark County Pilot, a 
veekly newspaper in the spring of 1881, with C. X. Seward 
present Judge-elect) as political and literary editor, and 
about the same time Judge Kidder (U.S. Territorial Judge), 
appointed him Clerk of the Circuit Court of Clark county. He 
held this office untll he resigned in favor of his father in law, 
A. F. Mattice. Later on he was postmaster of Clark for four 
years, and was Railway Commissioner for four years during 
Gov. Sheldon's administration. Heorganized Battery ‘‘A’’ of 
S.D.N.G., and served with it until the fall of 1896, when he 
moved to Minneapolis. In 1899 he moved to Chicago and 
engaged in business at that place. Rheumatism and asthma 
which had haunted him at times, grew worse till he became a 
confirmed invalid. On advice of physicians he went west 
among the pine trees of Idaho, arriving there in the fall of 
1905. In a few months both the rheumatism and the asthma 
left him and has not troubled him since. Since going to Idaho 
he has married again. He has married three times. His 
first wife died in April, 1885, leaving five children, George, 
Earl, Duke, Grace and Ruth. One child died in infancy, 
George is an engineer in Minneapolis, Earl a contractor and 
builder in Spirit Lake, Idaho, Duke is a pharmacist in 
Minneapolis, Grace is now Mrs. Ninesinger of Minneapolis, 
and Ruth is Mrs. John Bleibaum of this city. 

He was asarried a second time to Miss vosephine Bleyer, 
of Portland. Wis.. in the summer of 1888. She died in April, 
1889. leaving a babe but about three weeks old, who is now 
well and favorably known as Roscoe J. Conklin of this city. 

He was married a third time about two years ago in 
Spokane, to Miss Julia Promhouse, formerly of this city. 

Frank Conklin was for many years a very important 
factor in Clark county affairs. He was a valuable friend to 
have, and an enemy not to be despised. He has a host of 
friends on this enunty and shroughenut the state: 


Sitting at my editorial table early in August, 1881, I heard 
some one say, “Is this Judge Conklin?” Looking up from my 
work I saw before me a tall, slim young man with piercing 
black eyes, a rosy complexion and a prominent nasal 
protuberance. He handed me what proved to be a letter of 
introduction to me from Hon. Charles G. Williams, 
ex-member of Congress from Wisconsin, The letter 
informed me that the bearer was a worthy young friend of the 
writer, who had just been admitted to practice law, seeking a 
location somewhere in Dakota, etc., etc. After looking him 
over for a moment, I said to him, ‘*Young man, lawyers, like 
poets, and artists, and successful mechanics, are born such, 
and such only are really successful in their special lines, If 
you are a born lawyer and have got the necessary pioneer 
nerve and stick-to-itiveness I can fix you out all right. 
Thirty-five miles west of here is the center of a new and 
comparatively unsettled county. It has just been organized 
and the county seat is called Clark Center. Within a 
circumference of say three miles about Clark Center there 
may be eight or ten board shacks, covered with tarred paper 
and occupied by homesteaders. There is one house there 
sixteen by forty, with a twelve foot lean-to, boarded up but 
not finished on the inside. It is occupied at this time as a 
hotel and also for county seat purposes, each county officer 
having his office in the small dining room of the hotel. In one 
corner of the room is a desk, and each officer has a pigeon 
hole in that desk for his official use. This room is also used 
for meetings of the county board, and on Sundays it is used 
for prayer meetings and preaching. The settlers about there 
have limited means but plenty of hope and determination to 
succeed. If you go there you are not likely to have a lawsuit 
to prosecute or defend for a year or two, but there is a 
railway now being graded to Clark Center, which will be 
completed to that point in Jess than a year sure, and a town is 
to be platted there by the N. W. railway company this fall, 
following which, according to all precedent there wili be such 
a rush of settlers out there as you eastern people could 
scarcely comprehend. If it is a fair question, how much 
money have you gol?” He replied, “Five dollars.” ‘*Well,” 
E continued, “You will have to have considerable of what we 
western people call ‘sand’. If you can go out there and put 
you up a shanty, ten by twelve feet, live on bacon, corn bread 
and coffee, lie down at night upon the soft side of a board and 
go to sleep humming ‘there's no place like home,’ get up in 
the morning and travel all day to find a satisfactory location 
for some man seeking one, and then have him make up his 
mind that he wants to look over some other county before he 
files and leaves you without paying you a cent for your 
trouble; if you can do all this without Swearing you will make 
a good Christian, if not a lawyer. But if you have got the 
‘sand’, and will be patient, land-lookers will soon come in 
such numbers that you will make very good money locating 
them. Thecounty will settle up fast and you will probably, if 
you desire it, be elected to a good county office. Law 
business will come with the rest, and you will make money. 
be a leading citizen, go to the legistature, become a leading 
lawyer in the State and perhaps go to Congress. All these 
things are possible and probable to happen in favor of the 
born lawyer who goes early to ‘Clark Center’ with plenty of 
‘sand’. "' 

He went to Clark Center. arriving there on the 7th of 
August, 1881, put up a Shanty and roughed it with the 
following general results: 

He served from 1882 until 1887 as register of deeds of the 
county, and was a member of the constitutional conventions 
in Sioux Falts. in 1883 und 1889; he was a delegate to the 
nanonal Republican convention which nominated McKinley 
for the presidency in 1896. tic was a state senator fram the 
iwenty-ninth senatorial istrict of South Daketa in the first 


atale senate convened. and was lemporary ahd permanent 
chairman of the first Republicun convention held after the 
admission uf South Dakota into the Union and chairman of 
the Republican state convention held at Sioux Falis, May 23. 
1900. fle has been a delegate from his county to every state 
convention of his purty. with one exception, served for nearly 
a decade as chairman of the county central committee. He 
has been intimately identified with the industrial, political 
and civic development of the city and county of Clark. He has 
been employed‘ by the county in most of fts important 
litigations, Théluding the prosecution of Christ Christianson. 
who was convicted of murder and sentenced to the 
penitentiary for life. He has a prominent position among the 
Jeading lawyers of the State. Mr. Sherwood has been 
prospered in his efforts and the tangible results are seen in 
his valuable property interests. He is the owner of a 
well-improved farm of twelve hundred acres and also of 
considerable other real estate, including his attractive home 
in Clark. He hasone of the best libraries in this section of the 
state, the same being valued at twenty-five hundred dollars. 





Car! G. Sherwood 


Carl G. Sherwood was born on a farm on Connecticut 
Hill, Broome county, N. Y., near Whitney's Point, on thei8th 
of January, 1855. He was the eldest son of George and Maye 
A. (Jeffords) Sherwood. His father was a farmer and a man 
of marked ability and influence in his section of the Empire 
State and he was a member of the New York legislature of 
1873-4, representing the Binghampton legistative district. 
He was a staunch “abolitionist”, and “free soiler" during the 
crucial period leading up to the Republican party and the war 
of the Rebellion, and Supported the Republican party from 
the time of its organization until his death. He was of 
English and French extraction, and his ancestors were 
numbered among the early settlers near Greene, Chenango 
County, New York. The maternal ancestors, the Jeffords, 
came to Chenango county, New York, from Connecticut and 
were of English and Irish lineage, 

Our subject was reared on a Tough and stony farm, and 
the work of cultivating the land was more than ordinarily 
arduous. The land was new and he aided in reclaiming quite 
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4 portion of it [rom the native forest. His Parents were poor, 
und the members of the family had to work hard und live 
closely in order to make ends meet Thus earty educational 
advantages afforded him were very limited. It was his carly 
intention to become a laxyer, but his parents were very 
devout in their religious life and it was their earnest wish that 
he should enter the ministry, and it was by reason of their 
insistence in that regard that he left the high school at 
Binghamton and came to the west to carve out his fortunes, 
Through his personal efforts he had paid the experses of 
carrying forward his studies in the high school through the: 
tenth grade, In 1879he came west, and when he first crossed 
the Mississippi river his cash capital was represented in the 
sum of ten cents. He taught in the district schools of Ilinois 
side of the river for two years, and in the meanwhile 
burrowed law books of A. R- McCoy, of Clinton, lowa, just 
across the river, and devoted his evenings and other leisure 
moments to this work. He continued to live in Whiteside 
county, Illinois, and in Clinton, Iowa, at intervals, until June, 
1881, when he was admitted to the bar of Iowa, in the city 
mentioned, In the following month he secured admission to 
the Minnesota bar, at Luverne, while he became a member of 
the bar of Codington county, Dakota, in 1882. 

Mr. Sherwood has been affiliated with the Masonic 
fraternity since 1883, being a member of the lodge and 
chapter in Clark and the Commandery of Knights Templar in 
Watertown. He was initiated in the Independent Order of 
Odd Feliows in 1884, and is a member of the lodge in Clark: 
He is also identified with the Knights of Pythias, the Modern 
Woodmen of America, the Ancient Order of United Workmen 
and the Modern Brotherhood of America, while in 1902 he 
became a member of the Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks at Watertown. Both he and his wife were reared in the 
faith of the Baptist church, but they now attend and give 
support to the Methodist church. ; : 

On the 10th day of February, 1885, at Clark, was 
solemnized the marriage of Mr. Sherwood to Miss Nellie C. 
Fountain, daughter of George H. and Dollie A. Fountain. 
Four children have been born to Mr. and Mrs. Sherwood; 
George F., May 5, 1887, Harry A., September 15, 1888, (died 
December 2, 1892), Mary Carlton, June 3, 1892, and Dorothy 
Viola, July 2, 1897. 

On a pleasant day in December, 1881, the people of Clark 
Center were pleasantly surprised by the arrival at the hotel 
of a surveyor and his surveying instruments and men to 
assist him in platting the town of Clark. The surveyor was 
an Enghshman who had lost his ""h” Past ajl recovery, At 
the table he would call for“ ‘am and heggs”’ and boast of the 
Superior quality of 'Uron (Huron) water. He was a jolly old 
man and did not object to a lass of beer or even something 
stronger, still he did not appear to use it to excess, but only as 
an appetizer. He proceeded to plat what is known as the 
original town plat of the town of Clark. He was several days 
about it. nevertheless made the mistake of using the 
township section line on the south of the plat as a base line, 
presuming it to be a correct east and west line, when it was 
subsequently ascertained that it varied about six feet in the 
distance of a block from being a correct east and west line. 
This was subsequently corrected as far as First Street was 
cohcerned, but not as to the other eas! and west streets. 

The people of Clark Center were greatly elated over this 
evidence of the intention of the railway company to locate a 
depot on the grounds platted for it by the survey. No one 
could have reasonably doubted that the one great question 
they had been discussing for a long time was permanently 
settled. Every man and woman of the little settlement felt 
that their homesteads had heen judiciously selected and 
would prove valuable in the near future, but there happened 
something a few weeks later which the people of this city will 


now learn for the first time which threatened’ a total 
destruction of our hopes. 

While sitting in my office in Watertown I received notice 
from Charles E. Simmons, at the head of the North Western 
land department in Chicago, that the engineer in charge of 
the survey west of Henry had notified the department that 
the height of the hill just west of Clark was such that a station 
could not be located at Clark and a train of cars get over that 
hill on its way to Raymond. Mr. Simmons was a personal 
friend of mine and knew that I had given to the company 
forty acres on the corner of which the abstract office of 
Tupper & Warner now stands; in fact what is now the most 
valuable business portion of the city; and he expressed his 
sincere regret that matters should have taken Such a turn. I 
need not assure my readers that this was a great surprise to 
me. The engineer in charge of the survey immediately 
commenced surveying south and north of Clark from a point 
east of it about two miles and a half to find a feasible route 
around that hill to Raymond. He was engaged in this work 
for weeks, returning with his men to Watertown on Saturday 
nights and staying over Sunday and returning Monday 
morning to renew their labors. 

The situation soon became known to the people about 
Clark Center, and excitement ran high with most of them. 
The Clark town plat had not been filed yet, but some selection 
of lots had been made. A delegation from Clark, headed by 
Frank Conklin, came to Watertown to confer with me. They 
insisted upon my visiting Chicago, professing to believe that 
my influence with the officials of the railway company might 
-ave the defeat of all their hopes. I told them it was a simple 
question of fact whether a train of cars could successfully run 
over that Clark hill or not; that a man might lie, but 
surveyors’ instruments would not. That the engineer had 
reported the height of that hill above the valley, this side, and 
that it was a question of fact or knowledge or veracity of the 
engineer who made the report of his survey. With no 
knowledge myself of such matters how would I look going 
into Chicago and attacking the report that had been made? 
It would have been worse than folly for me to do so. That 
celegation departed for home, as may well be supposed, 
discouraged, if not disheartened, 

As for myself, there was a lurking feeling I could not 
shake off that something was wrong and rotten somewhere. 
Ihad heard some rumors some time before this of threatened 
defeat of a railway station at Clark, and I resolved to 
exercise my detective capacity, if I had any. Without 
communicating my purpose to anyone, I went to work. It 
would occupy unnecessary space to give the details of my 
success, besides it would give away men yet living te whom 1 
was much indebted for what I learned. Suffice it to say, I 
wrote a letter to Mr. Simmons at Chicago, and sent a copy of 
it te John E. Blunt, Chief Engineer, residing at Winona. In 
that letter I stated that it was a serious matter te charge a 
civil engineer in their employ with having made a false 
report in relation to the height of the hill west of the Clark 
town plat, but that I had obtained information that satisfied 
me the report that had been acted upon adversely to putting 
in a railway station at Clark, was not true; and that if the 
company would employ a competent civil engineer who had 
thus far had nothing to do on the line west from Watertown to 
make a sufficient resurvey ai Clark, if it did not turn out that 
I was correct I would pay al) the expenses of the resurvey 

The next and the first thing that I heard as a result of my 
letter to Simmons and Blunt came about in this way. I was 
working in my printing office at Watertown one day just after 
dinner, when in came Frank Conkiin full of excitement. and 
he exclaimed, ‘'Pa, there's something going to happen!" 
Well", J replied, “what is it, Frank?" He answered. ‘Mr. 
Blunt came out yesterday from Watertown in a buggy to 


Clark and had his surveying compass with him. He stopped. 
on the hill east of my house and sighted across the valley to 
the hill west of the town plat, and then went over on the hill 
west of the town plat and sighted across the valley from that 
point. He then drove over to my house and he asked me 
where the plat of lots was that you and 1 had laid out there 
last fall for sale. I told him we had never laid out any Sots. 
He acted as though he was inclined not to believe me, but I 
assured him most solemnly that no such thing had ever been 
thought of; he then asked me how deep the water usually 
stood in the valley along the route of travel across the valley 
in the Spring of the year, and how long it generally kept up. I 
told him there had been no water standing in the valley to 
amount to anything except the winter of the deep snow 
blockade, and that the water at that time before the frost 
went out of the ground was perhaps two feet in the deepest 
place, but that in twenty-four hours after the frost went out 
the water was all gone. He then got into his buggy and went 
east toward Watertown. 

Of course this coming of Blunt was all Greek to Frank but I 
understood it very well. His inquiries of Frank as to the 
laying out of lots and the valley being submerged with water, 
etc., etc., was Strong circumstantial evidence to my mind of 
a well formed conspiracy to defeat a railway station being 
established at Clark, but I gave no word or sign of what was 
passing in my mind to my son, Frank. or any one else, but 
bided my time patiently waiting for the finale in the matter 
which I had great faith would end all right. 

The next news of importance relative to the prospects of 
final success in my detective work came to me one Sunday 
morning as I was going from my office to that old wooden 
excuse of a hote) called the Grand Central. Crossing over 
from Rice Bros.’ store to the hotel, 1 met the engineer in 
charge of the survey between Henry and Ctark and his 
response to my “Good morning, Sir,”” and the look that he 
gave with it, led me to say to myself, ‘I guess lightning has 
struck atlast."” As lentered the hotel, one of the proprietors, 
Mr. Ulrick, said to me, ‘‘Have you heard the news about your 
Clark railroad?” 1 said, “No, what is it?" He answered, 
“When the engineer in charge of the Survey came in last 
night he found a telegraphic dispatch awaiting him, and 
directing him to go on and set the grade stakes up to the town 
of Clark.” 1 had gone up te the hotel to get my breakfast, but 
I did not wait for it, but went out to ascertain, if I could, about 
that dispatch, and I was successful, I had the pleasure of 
reading the original in the telegraph office. 1 went back to 
the hotel, breakfast was over. I took a cold lunch, hired a 
livery and made my way te Clark as fast as horse flesh could 
take me, When I got to my son Frank's house and told him 
the result he was so overjoyed that he swung his hat, 
hurrahed and danced around like a chicken on a hot johnny 
cake. When he got sobered down I told him alt about what I 
had been doing while the Clark boys had been denouncing my 
apathy and apparent indolence about the matter for So long a 
time. hut 1 did not tell him nor have I ever told any one nor 
am | now going to tell how I obtained the information, which 
saved to Clark county and te South Dakota our beautiful city 
of Clark. If there is any one inclined to think | have been 
romancing or exaggerating in any wise in the statements I 
have made, my letter to Mr. Simmons and the copy Sent to 
Mr. Blunt are undoubtedly sti} on file in the respective 
offices to which they were addressed. and the several other 
parties whose names I have given with the exception of Mr. 
Simmons, are still living to corroborate what I have written, 
if necessary. 

The problem of buiding new tuwns and cities has ever 
heen beset with difficulties, more or less, and generally 
more, and Clurk was no exception tothe rule. When the town 
was platted it was Naturally thought by the surveyor and 


others that as an east and west township line crassed each 
other at the corner of four sections that corner would be the 
center of new business of the town. The streets laid out from 
First Street north were only three blocks in length because 
that was the extent of the donation of land to the railway 
company in that direction, but Commercia! Street was at my 
request platted a hundred feet wide. } believed that 
Commercial Street might be extended north and south and 
from the lay of the land on either side of it become in the 
future a popular residence and business street: more sc than 
could be made of First Street or any other that was platted. 
Hoping to provide against the street contests that had 
occurred in some other towns in South Dakota. I reserved by 
permission of the railway company a lot on the corner where 
Commercial house now stands and on each of the other 
corners there, and also a lot where Security Bank now 
Stands, I also had control of the corner lot where Hotel 
Conklin now stands and some persons interested in working 
out the plan to have building commence on that and the other 
three corners in that vicinity had control of the other corners. 

Col. W.H. Lamb, whom I had recommended as town site 
agent, and two other gentlemen, each intending to start 
business in the new town, imagined that they were cut off by 
my arrangements from getting a desirable location, and Col. 
Lamb came to Watertown to see me on the subject. I told 
him the corner lots on Commercial Street. except the one 
where the post office now stands and the hotel corner, were 
held for the sole purpose of securing jocations for such 
persons as himself and one other that he represented; that 
my plan was to commence building on the four corners of 
which the hotel corner was one and building each way from 
there as might be desired and thus prevent an unpleasant 
rivalry of streets; that if he approved of that plan a lot would 
be relinquished to him and his friend on one of these corners. 
He expressed himself as being entirely satisfied with my 
proposition and that it was a wise one and he would do all he 
could to carry out sucha plan. We agreed upon the lot that 
he should build on and his friend also and we then in the 
presence of two witnesses pledged ourselves to stand 
together on that arrangement and went through the 
formality of shaking hands over it in presence of the two 
witnesses, We were both members of a fraternity that would 
Bivé to each of us an assurance of fidelity to each other not 
otherwise enjoyed. I wrote out a relinquishment of any 
claims J had on the lots of First Street and handed it to Col. 
Lamb to mail to the town lot company in Chicago, and by so 
doing | threw them all open to purchase. As he left my office 
one of the witnesses said to me, ‘You have made a mistake. 
That man will fool vou,"’ But I did not believe it. Col. Lamb 
returned to Clark and lumber for a building followed after 
him and the next I heard from Clark he had a building raised 
and nearly enclosed on the corner of First and Iowa Streets. 
I need not say to those that know me that his flagrant 
viclation of our contract so recently made amounted to a 
declaration of war on street building, which continued for a 
number of years, producing bitterness and ill feeling between 
the occupants of First and Commercial Street, which was 
carried into the village and school! electicn and even into 
social amenities. 

Luoking back into the history of those times I am led to 
say and to believe that the street fight after all was really an 
advantage to the growth and business of the village. because 
the occupants of each street labored with each newcomer to 
locate on the street they represented and when he had 
determined to build they would urge him to put up a two story 
building instead of one and otherwise as fine a building as he 
was able to build; thus larger and better buildings were put 
up than would otherwise have been erected. The one 
Principal trouble the Commercial Street men had to contend 
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with was that the street was only three blocks long. This 
situation was much improved by what is known as Conklin’s 
addition to the town, now City, of Clark, which extended 
Commercial Street three blocks further north. 1 then 
purchased the right of way for a highway one hundred feet 
wide, extending from my plat north to the road running east 
and west as it now does by the Catholic cemetery. This I 
caused to be conveyed by warranty deed to the people of the 
county of Clark so long as it should be used for highway 
purposes. Thus a street a hundred feet wide was established 
from First Street one mile north. 

Even this improved situation did not satisfy the business 
occupants, because at the foot of Commercial Street and just 
beyond the railroad track was a deep gulch about forty feet 
across that was impassible by a team and wagon or even on 
horseback and as a consequence all the people coming to 
town fron east of the railway were compelled to go around 
where the Commercial House now stands to get into town and 
around to Commercial street, The railway company had 
constructed a crossing at the foot of Commercial Street when 
they laid the track but it could not be used because of the 
impassable gulch I have described, I was at the depot one 
morning when a train came tn from the west and a friend of 
mine who was on board of it hailed me and informed me that 
an order was out for the road master to have that crossing 
from Commercial! Street taken up uniess within two weeks 
that gulch should be graded or filled up so the crossing could 
be used, and he advised me that I had better look after it for if 
it was once taken up we would be bothered to get it put in 
again, This was about ten o'clock in the day and in two hours 
Thad canvassed Commercial Street and had raised over a 
hundred dollars towards filling that gulch and was assured of 
as Much more as might be necessary. On the east side of the 
track there was little or no settlement at the time and a race 
course had been constructed there the year before and the 
sod that had been taken off to leave a good track was thrown 
up all aroundit three or four feet high. Ihired teams and the 
next morning bright and early we tackled the pile of dirt and 
sods around that race track and before it was dark the job 
was so nearly completed that we finished it the next 
morning by ten o'clock and thenceforth there was no trouble 
in getting into and out of town from that direction. The great 
haste that IT had made in this matter was because ofa 
possible injunction being served on us to stop the work. 

The opening of Commercial Street for a mile north and 
making it passible as I have related was a great help to 
Commercial Street. The tailway had about thirty acres 
south of the track and coming up to its right of way which had 
not been platted. Commercial Street spies ascertained that 
a plan was on foot for the First Street interests to buy that 
thirty acres and thus block settlement On it, ete., ete. A 
conference of a few Commercial Street men was 
immediately called in D. W. Wayne's bank, the result of 
which was that Uncle Dan, as we called hin, left on the next 
train for Chicago and came back the owner of the land. I 
have gone far enough in my description of the street contests 
we had in Clark and which lasted for quite a number of years, 
to give my readers a very fair idea of city buitding in those 
years. It is all over with now and has been for a long time, 
and the business men of Commercial Street take as much 
pride today in the enlargement and the improvement of 
business on First Street as they do on their own and the same 
Spirit is true of the business men on First Street. Taken all in 
all the city of Clark, considering its railway opportunities, is 
the best business town in the state. 


An EIk Hunt 


T presume the readers of this history are by this time 


wondering what a few peopie at and near Clark Center, 
especially those who were not breaking up their lands, were 
doing to kill time while they were awaiting the arrival of a 
railway train. It was very good hunting in those days. Elk, 
antelope and deer were quite plenty and those who inclined to 
that kind of sport and employment had rare opportunities. 

It may be interesting to give my readers Frank Conklin’s 
and “'Art" Fountains account of an elk hunt that each in turn 
was engaged in. That of Frank Conklin's is as follows: “In 
June, 1881, I with others left Clark about 11:00 a.m., with a 
lumber wagon and drove south in the vicinity of Ed 
Yeaman’s claim. There we sighted thirteen elk. Al 
McClelland and Walt Hern were on horseback along with us. 
When I saw the elk I stopped and unhitched the team, took 
off the harness from “old Tom,” mounted him and proceeded 
with McClelland and Hern after them. We all rode on the 
bunch, and I singled from the herd the largest one and took 
after him, chasing him toward Willow Lakes about eight 
miles, when he circled to the right and came back near the 
Place we started from, alll tired out, and he laid down and I 
shot him. McClelland and Hern kept after the bunch and did 
not get back to where Lew Fountain, Ed Parmenter, myself 
and some others were until we had the elk skinned and cut up. 
We all went to Merton Yeamans’ place for supper and 
divided the elk among the hunters, after which we came 
home. It was a monstrous elk, and dressed about a thousand 
pounds. The top of his skull was cut off, leaving the horns 
attached to it, and when stood on the tips I could stand 
between the horns and my head would not touch the skull. 
The horns were sold in Watertown for $25.00; subsequently 
they were sold in Chicago for $150.00."" 

Arthur Fountain reports an elk hunt as follows: “In 
harvest time, 1881, there was a lone buffalo reported east of 
Willow Lakes, and as rain had wet the grain so that we could 
not stack, we concluded to go and search for the buffalo. 
Myself, Al McClelland, Theo. Thoreson, Lou Fountain, Bub 
Day and some others living about Clark Center, as Clark was 
then known, started out to hunt the buffalo, Four of us were 
mounted and the others followed with team and wagon. At 
noon we halted our team to eat some dinner, and when boiling 
coffee, one of the mounted scouts returned and reported 
Some eight or ten elk down by the big slough that headed up 
by Elrod. After a lunch we ail started on the hunt for them 
and found the drove of elk and the mounted men run them 
‘round and ‘round until nearly night, when the whole drove 
came dashing down by Theo, Thoreson, who had the only gun 
among us which was an old smooth bore rifle with patch and 
ball. He let them all pass him until a very large buck came 
by him, on which he fired, but the bunch went on. When the 
other boys came up to Thoreson he declared he knew he hit 
the elk, for as he fired it jumped right up in the air and then 
ran on. It was too near dark to pursue the elk farther that 
night, but Thoreson was so sure that he had killed the elk that 
we all started the next morning to look it up. After quite a 
hunt we found it still alive, lying down, but he could not get 
up. He was a monster with antlers six feet in length. We 
wanted to tackle him, but had only a pistol with us. This was 
fired into his head and his eyes, and after a while he seemed 
tobedead, Thoreson wanted to cut his throat and bleed him, 
but had only a dull jack knife to do it with, and we were not 
quite sure the elk was dead yet. Thoreson said he would get 
hold of one of thuze big horns and hold on while the others cut 
his throat: so Thoreson grabbed hold of the horns, which 
were nearly straight up, when quick as a flash of lightning 
the elk threw him about ten feet in the air, It was the last 
great effort of the elk; he was dead then, sure. In order to 
load him into the wagon it was backed up to him and the hind 
wheels taken off. and the hind end lowered to the ground. [t 
was then with great difficulty that the whole party could ger 
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the dead elk into that wagon. They had to hitch a rope 
around his horns and take off the horses and hitch to it te haul. 
him in, We then raised our wagon, put on the wheels and all 
came back to town with our game. Each of the small 
neighborhood settlers got a piece of fresh elk and the balance 
was Salted down," 

Just one more illustration of the abundance of game in 
those days must answer the purpose of this chapter. In 
March. 1880, when Mrs. Fountain, with her two sons, Arthur 
and Lew, and her two daughters, were living in a shanty 
twelve by fourteen feet, and part of them sleeping out of 
doors in a small tent, they were awakened one night and 
almost frightened out of their wits by a great noise which 
seemed to be about a mile north of the old lake bed. They 
made up their minds that it was Indians camped on the 
shores of the Jake holding a war dance. They slept but little 
that night, and in the twilight of the next morning they were 
looking north toward the old lake bed very anxiously, until} 
just as the Sun rose a great cloud seemed to rise up and come 
sweeping toward them, and they discovered that it was 
thousands upon thousands of wild geese, and it was these 
geese squawking the night before on the lake bed that they 
took for Indians and which alarmed them so much. 

Early in the fali of 1879, soon after I filed on land at Clark 
Center, I had two more tons of hay cut and stacked about 
where the Clark creamery now stands, to have for use as it 
might be wanted the next season, In January following, 
George Bennett, who drove stage from Watertown to 
Belcher’s Ford, on the Jim river, reported to me in 
Watertown that there was a lot of elk wintering on my hay. 
Several times he reported seeing them there, and sure 
enough when spring came and I went out to look after it and 
other matters at Clark Center, I found that my hay had 
entirely disappeared, but I could not see the evidences that 
the elk had wintered there and it was undoubtedly the same 
herd that was hunted so much during 1880 and 1881. A. D. 
McClelland shot several “‘still’* hunting in 1880 and 1881. 


Early Prairie Fires 

Before leaving the subject of early perils the very early 
settlers were subject tol will call the attention of my readers 
briefly to that of early prairie fires, which occurred more or 
less every fall. 

The worst and most extensive one occurred in the early 
part of the month of October, 1880. It started on the Jim 
River, and spread north and south untit before it reached 
Doland in its rapid march it was sweeping a belt of country 
north and south fully forty miles in width. There had been 
some devastating prairie fires in 1878 and 1879, of which the 
few settlers at Clark Center had heard much, and when on 
that day in October they for the first time beheld a vast cloud 
arise in the west some 30 miles away, that darkened the 
heavens like a fierce approaching thunder storm or tornado, 
and little by little became conscious that it was not water, but 
fire, that was coming toward them, and all they had in their 
shanty homes or around them, and that even their lives were 
in danger, their fears and excitement can be better 
appreciated than described. 

One example will answer for all; Mrs. Fountain was 
among the first to see and divine the peril they were in: her 
son, Lou, was in Watertown and Arthur, by her advice 
hastened away to his claim to protect his shanty as best he 
could. leaving Mrs. Fountain and her daughters to protec! 
the home and the small stable and the cow; Mrs. Fountain 
and the girls carried water from the well and pnured it in a 
furrow that had heen plowed around the house a few hundred 
feet away to form a baitle jine against such a fire if one 
shouldcome. They also carried water and threw it ona little 
straw thatched eahin where the family cow was kept: finding 


her clothes wel through and through and eneumbering net 
and hurriedly took off their wet clothes and donned man’s 
apparel: she putting on her husband's and the girts the bovs 
spare suits, and thus appareled they renewed their labors. 
The fire had now passed Raymond: the roar of it could be 
heard and the flames would at times leap forty feet in the air. 
and mingling with the dense dark cloud of smoke above 
them, combined to make a picture that equalied the worst 
picture ever drawn of Dante's Inferno. As the fire came 
nearer Mrs. Fountain, alarmed about her cow, led her over to 
Dell Taft's stage barn about forty rods away, where she saw 
a few travelers assembled and asked if they would protect 
her cow, as well as they could. Mr. Taft came forward and 
said he would and asked who the man was he was addressing. 
and great was his surprise to tearn it was his nearest and 
most valued neighbor, Mrs. George W, Fountain, in her male 
attire, and her face and hands blacked with smoke and dust. 
He would never have known her. 

She returned as quickly as possible and renewed her 
work on the fire line and ceased not unti! the flood of flame 
came over the Bennett hill a mile away west from her and 
extending south and north as far as the eye could reach, and 
she stopped to view its awful grandeur. On it came, leaping 
and bounding at a ten mile an hour speed, right up to the fire 
line she had established and seeming to her that they were all 
to perish in smoke and flame, but when it reached her well 
made fire line the flames along that line gave one grand leap 
in the air and went out along the tine in its front for want of 
dry grass to feed on, and swept by her home on either side 


and passed on, and did not halt in its terrible march 


unti] it reached the Sioux River at Watertown. 

In after years there were many Prairie fires doing great 
damage, but none equa! to that I have described. 

From the day of that fire until the Brass grew the next 
spring the face of the whole country far and near was as bare 
as a military public highway, and as black as the “hinges of 
midnight." It was a sorry picture to show to people locking 
for government land to settle on: but Clark County and Clark 
Center and South Dakota out lived {t all, and it is only the 
early settlers who can appreciate the labor and privation and 
hope deferred that environed the early settlers. 

I have already given an account of the burning of the 
original and only hotel at Clark Center at that time. This 
misfortune left the traveling public without a place to obtain 
food or lodging, except more than a mile from the public 
highway, where Mervin and Mrs. Wait could entertain three 
or four people for a night. To obviate this situation 
temporarily, a large enough board shanty, with a lean-to, 
“as erected on the west side of what is now known as block 
four of Conklin‘s addition to the city of Clark, and presided 
over as was the original Clark House, by Mrs. Greenslet and 
Capt. Hutchinson. Here a few weeks later when the rush for 
Clark became quite general, the dining room and even the 
lean-to cook room floor, would be found packed as closely as 
men could be with lodgers on the floor; glad to get even such 
lodgings for a night, and be routed out by the first dawn of 
day so that their breakfast might be cooked and served. 

On the thirtieth day of March, 1882, the North Western 
Town Lot Company filed their plat of Clark with the Register 
of Deeds of Clark County. The filing of this plat and 
commencement of grade work on the railway west of Henry, 
was Satisfactory assurance to everyone, far and near, that 
the question of a railway station was settled past further 
peradventure. 

Then began the usual scramble to be first in business. of 
one kind and another. at Clark. There were those so 
imputient that they would not wait for the opportunity to ship 
their lumber to build with by rail, but hauled with teams from 
Watertown to Clark. I think the first to begin that kind of 
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work was Teddy O'Niell and his Partner. for their shanty 
saloon. hereinbefore described. and then follawed CE. 
Sawtelle, myself, Col, W, tL Lamb, Capt. W. G. MeSpadden 
and F.C. Robinson. | bought the lumber foy the Clark House 
(now Hotel Conklin} In Winona, | shipped it to Watertown, 
and hauled it with teams to Clark. The roads were so bad 
that spring that only about five hundred feet could be hauled 
to a load, and it cost us about half as much to get it from 
Watertown to Clark, as the lumber cost. The origina] Clark 
House was thirty-six by Seventy-iwo feet, and twenty-four 
feet high. 

Sawtelle’s building was erected in advance of any other. 
It was roughly and cheaply built, and covered, roof and all, 
with tarred paper. into which a small stock for a genera] 
store, bauled from Watertown by teams, was quickly 
installed, and Sawtelle then sat down in front of his store ona 
dry goods box, and whittled, and waited for a customer. As 
he surveyed the landscape far and near, he could only see 
about a dozen tarred Paper shanties; not a very encouraging 
Prespect, sure. 





Coming out from Watertown a few days after he had 
opened up his store, i calledon him to see how he was getting 
along. He answered, “Well, I have had two customers 
during the week since I Opened up my stock. The first was a 


black boy. I saw him coming across the prairie from 
Antelope Lake: he came galloping over the prairie as though 
the Devil was after him—a black Spot on a grey horse—and 
he jumped off and came in, and after a slight Survey of my 
place he broke loose with ‘Say, Boss, you dun Zot a store 
heah, sure. Say, Mistah, I'm McClelland’s nigger; he 
brought me all the way from Kansas. He done tole me to go 
up to the new store and git a-a-bar of salaratus and a pound of 
soap, and a box of matches anda Paper of pins.’ 1 put up the 
Bo0ds for him and he mounted his horse and fairly flew away 
towards where they say the lake is. IT have not seen it yet.” 
Continuing, he said: “My next customers were Mr. and Mrs. 
George Fountain. Very nice people indeed, who live about.a 
mile east in a smal! shanty. I was sitting out in front when 
they came. They greeted me with a courteous ‘good 
morning’ and expressed their €ratification in at last having a 
Store at Clark. I told them I had spent most of my time so 


far, trying to make up my mind what I was here for. They 
came into my store, and before they left they had made 
purchases amounting to over ten dollars. It was my first 
substantial encouragement."’ Sawtelle came from a small 
town in Minnesota with a small stock of general 
merchandise. Hehad been Somewhat successful in business 
in Minnesota, and came to Clark under something of a cloud, 
and: rather discouraging circumstances. He was a very 
active:and resourceful business man, he would get business 
where‘any man could, and indeed would succeed where many 
@ man with better opportunities would not. He struggied 
hard and grew prosperous. However, after a few years’ 
business in Clark he built a store at Raymond and opened up 
in business there, and for a number of years after that he 
conducted a very successful and profitable business, until the 
death of his wife. Mrs. Sawtelle was a very successful 
business woman, and during all the years of her husband's 
business in Clark and Raymond, had been his constant 
assistant in the store, and was a good adviser and counselor 
as well. Her death seemed to unsettle and discourage 
Sawtelle, and he closed out his business, and went back to his 
old home in Pennsylvania. Such at least was my information 
at the time, and I think it was correct, 

Of his early history I never had any account and have not 
been able to obtain any. | only know that his parents were 
French, and that he had a fair education, and was about 
thirty-eight years old when he came to Clark. Very few 
business men in Clark or Clark County were better known up 
to the time he left than was Mr. Sawtelle. 

Col, W. H. Lamb erected the next building—a store 
building which he Occupied as a hardware store and 
conducted a successful] hardware business in it until about 
1888, when he sold out to B. A. Tibbits, and moved to 
California. Of his early life I know but little, except that he 
was born and raised in New York State and was married 
there and came to Watertown, Dakota, for a divorce, and I 
I future of Clark Center, 


attended our village school. He will be remembered by 
many readers as a bright, studious and promising boy and 
young man, 

At our first county election Mr. Lamb was a candidate 
for the legislature from our legislative district against W. H. 
Donaldson of Watertown, who received the certificate of 
election, but whose seat was contested in the legislature and 
he was unseated, and Col. Lamb took the seat thus made 
vacant about the middle of the session, 

Some years before Moving from here he married a 
highly respected and accomplished tady of Hamlin county, a 
daughter of Hon. Mr. Peck, ex-member of Parliament from 
Canada, who had become a resident of Hamtin county and 
who was highly Tespected by the people of that county. He 
subsequently moved, I think, to California, Hehasa son now 
living in Watertown, S. D., who is well known as the best band 
leader and job printer in the State. 

On the fifteenth day of June a work engine arrived with 
several carloads of Jumber- part of which was for a lumber 
yard to be started by R.B, Spicer, and the rest was for a yard 
to be started by W. M and N. P. Reed, The town Plat of 
Clark was entirely vacant; not a building on it except the four 
! have mentioned as in process of erection from lumber 
hauled by teams from Watertown, and Sawtelle’s temporary 
store building. 

The few people in Clark at that time stood upon the 
threshhold of a city building which was almost unknown. in 


the settiement of any country, except in a few instances, upto 
that time. This work train brought the first lumber and 
materials for building that arrived by rail to the new town 
site. This, remember, was on the fifteenth day of June, 1382, 
and on the fifteenth day of September of the same year, just 
ninety days from the arrival of that work train, there was in 
active operation and doing business two banks, five general 
stores, one family grocery and crockery store, two hardware 
stores, two drug stores, one bakery and Testaurant, one book 
and Stationery store, one flour and feed store. one furniture 
Slore, two harness shops, two blacksmith shops, one barber 
shop, three hotels, two lumber yards, two printing offiees and 
two newspapers published, two livery barns, one billiard hall 
and restaurant, one millinery store, four contractors and 
builders, with several carpenters each, three plasterers and 
stone masons, one professional father, two doctors, one 
church with a settled preacher, one organized district school 
with teacher, six lawyers and land agents, one grain 
warehouse and one railroad depot. 

A stranger stepping off from a morning train four weeks 
after the building supplies had become sufficient for the 
needs of the builders at Clark, would have thought al) bedlam 
had broke loose. The music of nail hammers, hand saws, 
mallets, and jack planes was as continuous as the rol] of a 
drum; look which way he might, he would see men digging 
cellars, and foundations, and others laying walls, and 
plastering, while draymen were hurrying hither and thither 
with stone, and brick, and sand, and jumber—meanwhile 
Brass was struggling for continued existence in the streets. 

It was an experiment never before tried anywhere but in 
Dakota, Watertown, of two years’ growth, at that time, was 
yet an uncertain experiment, of building a city with no people 
in sight to support it. 

Those persons now living who took partin the marvelous 
city building I have described, know much of the history of 
the men who did it; but the many who have come into the city 
and county during the last ten or fifteen years, as well as 
those who shall come to reside here during all the years to 
come, will want to know all that can be learned of the men, 
and women, too, who in the face of the assurance of 
explorers, and geographers, made and published through all 
the years of a century, that the country and county they were 
coming to, was a desert waste, Swept by hot winds, drought, 
hail and blizzards, left their friends and relatives and the 
graves of their dead, and all the environments that make 
home most valuable, and came here to Clark county to 
contend with the wolves and ratuesnakes, for a home and a 
city; to that work, through many pages, I shal] now address 
myself, 

” But for being reminded of it by one of our earliest 
settlers I should have omitted an important event, which 
shouid be related in its order; I refer to our First Fourth of 
July celebration: 

The very next day after the arrival of the first work train 
some of our young men proposed that we have a Fourth of 
July celebration, The older men fell in readily with the idea, 
and a meeting was called and committees appointed to push 
the work and make all necessary arrangements, The time 
was short, and committees went to work with a vim and 
earnestness that augurcd well for success. A glee club was 
organized. consisting of F.H, Bohri, Arthur Fountain and the 
two Misses Sloan. Captain Hutchinson secured a promise 
from the railway authorities to run a special train from 
Watertown to Clark, in time for the celebration and hold it 
until late inthe afternoon. The advertising committee wrote 
personal letters to residents of the county. Since the opening 
of spring quite a sprinkling of settlers had come into the 
county; some about where Willow Lakes, Vienna, Bradley 
and Raymond now are. and abuut Bailey’s Lake and Oak 


Guich. Messengers were sent to such. Speakers were 

secured and the Gate Cty Band engaged, and the following 

program published in both our local newspapers: 
PROGRAM OF EXERCISES 

Invocation by Rev. A. W. Robbins. 

Vocal Music by the Glec Club. 

Address of Welcome by §. J. Conklin. 

Response by Hon. A. C. Mellette, 

Music by the Band. 

Reading of the Declaration of Independence by Car! G. 

Sherwood, 

Oration by Don A. Watson, 

Music by the Band, 

Ten minute speeches by F. C. Robinson, Col. Lamb, R. B. 

Spicer. Frank G. Bohri, and other prominent speakers, 

Interspersed with vocal and Instrumental music. 

Gice Club, "America," all joining. 

Adjournment for basket picnic dinner. 

On the morning of the 4th an anvil salute was fired at 
sunrise and at intervals during the dav; at 10:30 the special 
from Watertown arrived with about fifty people, men and 
women; It halted at an unfinished warehouse being erected 
by the Porter Milling Co., F. C. Robinson, Agt., which had 
been tendered for the exercises of the day. At 11:00 o’clock 
the meeting was called to order by the president of the day, 
W. G. McSpadden, and after an invocation by Rev. Robbins, 
and a song by the glee club, I was introduced and spoke as 
follows: 

“Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

To me has been assigned the pleasant duty of extending 
to you the welcome that wells up nowhere so fervent as from 
the heart of the pioneer. We welcome you today who have 
come up to assist and encourage us in our first effort to 
commemorate our nation's birthday. 

“Though many of you have come from adjoining towns 
and counties, you are fresh from eastern homes. You are all 
pioneers, the granite hills of New England, the fertile valleys 
of New York, the broad prairies of the states east and south, 
and the lands from beyond the sea, have all contributed to the 
splendid audience now before me, and as 1 look out upon this 
assembiage of intelligent and cultured men and beautiful and 
accomplished women, I wish that the people of the East could 
look over this audience and judge for themselves what 
society in Dakota really is. 

“We welcome you farmers who are turning up the sod of 
these prairies to the kisses of the sun, and upon whose 
industry and thrift everything this country can hope to be 
depends, because if the farmer be not prosperous all other 
pursuits must fail. 

“We welcome the mechanic and the artisan, with their 
skill and industry, and the business men who furnish all 
classes of society with the necessaries and conveniences and 
luxuries of life, without whose presence society could no 
more prosper than vegetation could dispense with rain and 
sunlight. 

“We welcome here today the soldiers, who, in the hour of 
their country’s greatest need, with true Spartan courage, 
perilled their lives in its defense. To you the people of this 
nation owe a debt of gratitude and remembrance second oniy 
lo that due our revolutionary sires. They gave us the 
Government and country we value so highly, and we 
celebrate their deeds and sacrifices today: you by your 
patriotic deeds saved the government our fathers 
bequeathed to us from division and destruction, and down the 
highway of the future to the end of time your deeds of valor 
and personal sacrifices in defense of your country will be 
Temembered and celebrated. 

“Last but not least. ! welcome you. ladies. As 1 read 
ancient history, sacred and profane, it was Adam's wife who 
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Slarted the first immigration movement: if i1 had not been 
for Eve, the mother of our race. she and that boohy, Adam, 
would have been in the Garden of Eden, to this day. two 6.000 
year old babes wandering about picking berries and 
gathering flowers. without even a fig icaf apron to cover their 
nakedness. Adam was as contented as a native Ina banana 
palch, but Eve, woman like, wanted to investigate, wanted to 
know something; there stood the tree of knowledge with its 
golden frui{—to eat of it was to give her knowledge and 
power, and all the opportunities of a masterful genius, or 
towering ambition. And so she reached forth and plucked 
the forbidden fruit and ate of it, and handed a piece to Adam 
and told him to hold up his head like a man and eat his share 
of it: and he plucked up courage, or else Jacked the courage 
to refuse her—we are not told which—but anyway he ate it; 
and when the proprietor of that summer resort came ’round 
and saw what the pair had been doing, Adam, the great 
coward that he was, tried to hide away among the trees and 
bushes and when he was found tries to lay all the blame of the 
apple stealing on Eve, but he was over-ruled and they were 
both driven out of the garden, and then and there commence@ 
the first emigration movement. 

“And so it is now; without your presence and assistance, 
our effort to establish an outpost of civilization here in Clark 
county would be a significant failure. You have left your 
eastern homes and the conveniences of civilized life, and 
many of you are now housed in tar papered or sod shanties 
12x14 feet at best, and largely without the most modern 
conveniences to perform your domestic duties with; but with 
patience and fidelity to the purpose that brought you hither, 
your reward is certain. Twenty years from this time 
Codington, Clark, Spink and Brown counties and all that now 
uninhabited block of unbroken prairie extending from the 
north line of Davison county, north to Jamestown, and from 
here to the Black Hills, will be one solid landscape o: 
agricultural beauty, dotted all over with beautiful homes anc 
well filled barns, and verdant groves, and lowing herds, and 
school houses. and churches, and prosperous villages and 
growing cities and occupied by as prosperous and happy 
people as can be found anywhere on earth, and you and your 
children, and grandchildren will bless the hour that you 
made your homes in Dakota. 

“Here where less than three years ago the greasy 
barbarian pitched his tent and held his councils, here where 
this thriving settlement sprang into existence so suddenly 
that the dying echoes of our church choir mingle-with the 
wolf’s weird howl as he retreats before the advance of the 
most unusual immigration the world has ever witnessed, we 
meet on this beautiful Fourth of July morning not only to 
commemorate the day but ta congratulate each other upon 
our good fortune in possessing such a country as we have 
found here and around us. 

“It seems particularly proper for us pioneers of the 
extreme west to celebrate on this day, the deeds of the 
pioneers of the great east; they were not only pioneers in the 
settlement of the original thirteen states of this union, but 
pioneers in the science of self government as well, and we 
meet here today to join with fifty million people who are this 
hour cetebrating with song and story, with beating drum and 
booming cannon, the birthday of the best government the sun 
in Heaven ever shown upon. 

“Our pioneer sires not only bequeathed to us title to the 
land of half a continent, but they made, executed and 
delivered a waranty deed of equal rights, to every man of the 
human race who would come and accept it. It was the 
beginning of a new era in the world’s history. 

“During a long weary night of centuries the right to 
govern had depended upon the accident of birth. Thc race of 
man had staggered down the ages under a system of 


government in the chilling shadow of which manhood had 
nearly lost its identity, and was shorn of its Godlike 
Proportions and prerogatives, True, now and then, light 
seemed to struggle through the curtained windows of the 
human soul, and half fledged hopes would find utterance like 
that of Socotia's Bard who wrote, 

‘Tf I'm yon haughty lordlings slave, 

By natures law designed, 

Why was an independent wish, 

‘Ere planted in my mind? 

If not, why am I subject to 

His cruelty and scorn, 

Or why has man the will and power 

To make his fellow mourn?’ 

“The idea that all men were created free and equal did 
not originate with Thomas Jefferson, nor was it born of the 
age in which he lived, It was old as the race of man, and had 
hovered like an angel of light about the waking dreams of the 
noblest minds of every age. But not until the days of our 
revolutionary sires, not until one hundred and six years ago 
today, did the dream of the ages take form and shape, and 
rear across the highway of absolute monarchy, the 
immutable bulwark of equal manhood rights. 

“Upon that rock of truth they founded their government, 
and by seven years of war and hardships unparalleled, 
wrung from an English king and parliament an 
acknowledgment of their existence as a free and 
independent power among the nations of the earth, and ever 
since that recognition it has been, and now is, the hope of the 
oppressed of ai] nations. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, on behalf of those I represent, 
and for myself as well, I again welcome you. May you all 
live long and prosper.” 

Hon. A. C. Mellette, who was to respond and sent us no- 
tice the day before that he could not be present, and S. H. El- 
rod, a young attorney from Indiana who had arrived the day 
before, by invitation, took his, Mr. Mellette’s place, and in a 
neat len minute speech told us among other things, that he 
vaS here to take and claim and practice his profession; that 
ie was here to stay and take his chances with the Pioneers. It 
orobably did not occur to him or to any of that assembly of 
people, that he would some day be governor of this state. 

It was the first public day in the life of Clark: and its 
Success certainly augured well for its future. It tended to 
infuse confidence in the People of the new settlement, in their 
Capacity to be successful in all purposes they should 
undertake. They found they had the elements in thelr own 
midst equal to all its needs. Fifty people or more from the 
city of Watertown already grown wise by their own efforts to 
build a city had been to visit us; they had complimented 
everything from the splendid rhetorical reading of the 
Declaration of Independence by Mr. Sherwood to the able 
oration by the orator of the day, Don Watson, and they paid a 
special compliment to the Glee club. No borrowed plumage 
was worn by Clark on that day except the “Gate City Brass 
Band,’’ from Gary, §.D., which like the rest of the bill of fare 
we had prepared for the public, was a success. 

Not withstanding the large attendance from abroad the 
capacity of the basket picnic was amply sufficient in quantity 
and quality to meet every want or desire of our visiting 
guestS. The afternoon was devoted to sports. There were 
foot races. horse races, sack races, potato races and a human 
race. Much curiousity was excited by the announcement on 
the program of {A human race.) No one seemed to know 
what it was to be; anyway no one would tell or even suggest 
but along about sundown from away up north a half mile or 
more on Commercial Street, came the wiuep and yells of 
many voices and there came in sight a squad of about as 
hidcous looking mortals as one ever witnessed. Thev wert 


mounted on horses, mules and donkeys, selected not for their 
youth and beauty, but for their age and ugliness. The riders 
were dressed and accoutered as Indians, cowboys, 
vagabonds, negroes, beggars and tramps. _Down 
Commercial street it came with whoops and yells and turning 
west at the corner of First and Commercial Street continuing 
on to the hill, and then wheeling back went over the same 
ground to the north part of the town. They called themselves 
“Calithumpians.’”" I had seen efforts of this kind under the 
same name before but this entirely excelled any 
Calithumpian exhibition I have ever seen before or since. 

Of course such an enterprising bunch of city builders as 
we were would not think of having a Fourth of July 
celebration without fireworks. The First street dwellers and 
business interests were first in the field to circulate a 
subscription to raise funds for fireworks in their part of the 
city, but the first to begin is not always the first in the 
comeout, and so it was in this instance. The Commercial 
Street people in order not to be outdone went fifteen dollars 
better, for fireworks, than First Street had done, and as a 
result the combined efforts of the two gave the best exhibition 
of fireworks ever witnessed in a town not yet three weeks old, 
from the erection of its first buiding. There was 
considerable fear manifested by our people of damage from 
fireworks, because from the west end of the building boom on 
First Street, to a half a block north of the Clark House on 
Commercial Street, lath, Jumber and Shingles, were 
scattered on either side, mingled more or less with pine 
Shavings and refuse of carpenter work; and some 
precautionary arrangements to extinguish fires if any should 
occur were made. Everything, however, went lovely until 
about nine thirty in the evening when Captain Hutchinson, 
took charge of the fireworks for Commercial Street and 
established his headquarters some forty or fifty feet from the 
north east corner of the Clark House, resting his trough for 
Starting rockets in, upon a bunch of bundles of Jath piled up 
for that purpose, announced to his assistant that he was 
ready to proceed. The fireworks which had been stored in 
the hotel were then brought out where they would be 
convenient for use. Now let the reader understand that the 
Brass in the streets and many and most places was standing 
at least a foot high, trampled down some in some places by 
teams and persons on foot, but Benerally the grass was 
standing in ail the streets at that time. A few roman candles 
had been fired and other small fireworks when intentionally 
or by carelessness of some one, a rocket in one of the bundles 
was lighted as it lay upon the ground. Instantly one of them 
exploded and that fired the balance in the bundle and the 
reader from his knowledge of rockets must draw on his 
imagination some for the result. 

Not having anything to guide them upward, away they 
went on the ground, hissing like so many fiery serpents 
through the grass. across the street and in some cases up and 
down the street. Everyone within call and in sight rushed to 
the novel exhibition of fireworks going on, and soon got 
control of the situation, and no special damage was done, 
except to Captain Hutchinson's exhibition, and not much to 
that for the rockets he had lost were of the smaller capacity 
and would not have figured much anyway except as a 
preliminary exhibition to what was to follow. The City of 
Clark has had exhibitions of fire-works several times since 
but they never excelled that, which closed its first Fourth of 
July celebration. I need hardly add that there was a bowery 
dance and that it was well attended, and prolonged till well 
nigh daylight the next morning. Art Fountain and Cap 
Hutchinson eulled the changes. 

F.C. Robinson. an early settler of Clark county, was born 
in Franklin County. Maine. His father was of English 
nationality, his grandparents coming to America during the 


Revulutianirs war His muther ¢ maiden name was Emily 
Clark and she was of Scotch descent. Her father represented 
his state in Congress [rom 1834 to 1838. Mr. Robinson came 
to Wisconsin with his parents when he was eleven years old, 
settling in Green Lake enunty an a farm where he spent his 
boyhood and attended the common schoo! until he was 
eighteen veurs of age, after whieh he attended Brockway 
Coliege, Ripon, Wis., for a number of years. In 1867 he moved 
to Winona county, Minn., and commenced business for 
himself on a farm. In the seventies he represented his 
district in the legislature. He has the distinguished honor of 
introducing and getting passed the first amendment to the 
laws of Minnesota regulating passenger and freight rates by 
the officers of the state, that was approved by the courts. In 
1882 he came to Clark. South Dakota with his family, building 
the Robinson House which he conducted for a number of 
years, He also conducted a grain business for G. W. Van 
Dusen & Co. and L. €. Porter Milling Co. until 1885, when he 
formed an independent company with H. Murray and 
continued in business until 1899, when his elevator was 
burned down. He has since continued his interest in the 
grain business but not actively. 





F.C. Robinson 


In politics Mr. Robinson is a republican and believes in a 
Square dea] for all. In 1908 he was elected a member of the 
South Dakota Railroad Commission. Mr. Robinson’s 
experience as shipper had thoroughly fitted him for this mast 
important position and he has proved a valuable officer for 
the state. In 1862 he was married to Miss Rebecca J. Smith, 
to which union four children were born: Edwin C., Albert A., 
Cari and Mabel, all of whom are living except Edwin, who 
died in Cincinnati in 1899, soon after his mother after a long 
and painful illness died. (Mrs. Robinson was the most 
remarkable woman in her sufferings that it has been my lot 
to meet: although suffering intensely nearly all the time she 
was always cheerful, forgetting her sufferings in her interest 
in those around her.) After two years Mr. Robinson married 
Miss Zadie M. Amsden. Mrs. Robinson was berm in Canada 
and came to South Dakota in 1882. The family now reside at 
Groton, S. D. 
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Frank G. Bohri 


Frank G. Bohri was born in Fountain City, Wisconsin. 
He was educated in the High School of that city, afterwards 
attending the LaCrosse Business College, the University of 
Galesville, Wis., and Graduating from the Law Dept. of the 
University of Michigan, at Ann Arbor, at the age of 
twenty-one, in the class of ’79. 

He immediately entered the law office of Judge A. C. 
Hickman at Owatonna, Minn., and was admitted to practice 
in Minnesota in June, 1878; he practiced there until the spring 
of 1881, when he opened a law Office in Watertown, D. T., and 
early in 1882 he opened his law Office in Clark. 

In the fall of 1882 he was elected Probate Judge of Clark 
County, and at various times thereafter he was elected as 
Probate and County Judge of Clark County, and altogether 
held these offices for twelve years. He was practiced his 
profession continuously in Clark County since 1882, except 
the year 1887, when he went to St. Pan! and formed a 
‘co-partnership with Judge Hickman. 

Mr. Bohri is a 32nd degree Mason of South Dakota 
Consistory No. 4; 2 member of El Riad Temple, Noble of the 
Mystic Shrine, Sioux Falls, S. D., a member of Clark Lodge 
No. 42, A. F. & A. M., and belongs to the Order of Eastern 
Star of Clark. 

Our subject was one of the young men who came here in 
the beginning and has hewn out his own highway to success, 
both in law, politics and finance, and is in the truest sense of 
the word a self made man, winning over big obstacles. 
During the years he and C. G. Sherwood officed together ina 
building 12 ft. square, they also roomed in the same building. 
One Sabbath day, while he and Mr. Sherwood were both 
absent some one called on them and carried away everything 
they had, and left them to begin life anew. No better 
representation of patience, persistence and suecess in the 
various examples of life is Presented than by Judge Bohri, 
and thousands might follow his example with profit :to 
themselves, As a Judge of probate he was one of the most 
careful and Painstaking that we have ever had. 

He was united in marriage to Alice E. Snyder of 
LaGrange, IlI., in 1884, and the fruits of this Marriage are, 





Mrs. F.G. Bohri 


one daughter, Florence A, Bohri, and two sons. Alfred C. 
Bohri and Charles F. Bohri. 

Mrs. Bohri was educated in one of the high schools of 
Chicago; she is a member of the Congregational church; was 
the first Worthy Matron of the 0.E.S. of this city, and is 
enrolled a member of the National Society Daughters of the 
American Revolution, Washington, D. C. 

To merely speak of Mrs. Bohri as the wife of Mr. Bohri 
would convey no proper idea of her to future generations. 
Kindness and generosity of heart were ever characteristic 
of her—one of those motherly kind of women whom God 
sends into the world to show what the Test ought to be. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bohri recently completed a modern and 
commodious home in this city, one of the very finest in the 
place, and demonstrated anew their loyalty to Clark, as well 
as their abiding faith in its future. 





liome of Mr. aed Mrs. Bobri 


NOTE: In some unaccountable way a package of eight 
cuts, to-wit: those of G. C. Griffin and his first wife, Fred 
Ware and his second wife, F. B. Grimshaw, wife and 
daughters and Capt. and Mrs. McSpadden, have come up 
missing, and cannot be found. Thev are somewhere in this 
city or California, and the history of these parties will have to 
be post-poned until they can be found or duplicates made, 
when they will be written up and take their place in this 
history. 





Dorman J. Bascomb 


Dorman: J. Bascomb was born in Franklin county, 
Vermont, Sept. 11, 1829. and was the youngest ina family of 
twelve children, only three of whom are now living. His 
parents, ASa and Abigail (Palmer) Bascomb, died in the 
Green Mountain State, the father in 1853, the mother about 
five years later. The older children took the home farm and 
when Mr. Bascomb was about ten years of age he went to Jive 
with his brother-in-law, Mr. Taft, in Cleveland, Ohio. Soon 
after this he began learning the carpenter trade, and worked 
al the same time in Cleveland for about seven years, after 
which he returned to Vermont, and was emploved at his 
trade at St. Albans. In 1850 he removed to Clayton county. 
iowa, where he engaged in contracting and building, with a 
force of twenty-six men and constructed most of the buildings 
in Winona, Harding and Lansing. In the fall of 1852 he went 
to New Orleans and the following year to California, by way 
of the Gulf of Mexico, across the Isthmus and along the 
Pacific coast. He remained in the Golden State until late in 
the year 1854, when he returned to the east, by the water 
route, arriving in New York in the spring of 1855. The same 
year Mr. Bascomb located in Olmstead county, Minn., where 
he took up government land and at the same time worked at 
his trade and built and operated the Orinoco mills. In 1858 he 
embarked in the mercantile business at Orinoco and 
continued in business at that place until! early in the spring of 
1882, when he came to Clark, Dakota Territory. 

lt was before the railway cars had arrived here, and the 
townsite man wanted tw lucate him on First Street but he was 
stubborn and said if he couldnt have a location on 
Cammercial Street he wouldn't stophers. Mr. Beekoven hac. 


control of twe lets and he guve Mr. Bascomb one of those lots 
fur a bonus of $50.00. He had a partner in the transaction, 
Mr. P. W. Ware, and they hauled lumber from Watertown 
with teams and erected a store on the lot now occupied by the 
Quality 5tnre. The old setticrs will al] remember the ever 
jolly Pat Ware, who hada shanty over on Ohio St., which they 
occupied and boarded themsleves and did their own cooking 
while erecting their store building. This they occupied as a 
general store until 1884, when Mr. Bascomb seld his interest 
toJ.R. Crowell. In 1887 he bought a one-haf interest in the 
flouring mill erected and owned in this city. by Alexander 
Wilson, In a couple of years he bought out Mr, Wilson and 
thereafter occupied and operated it himself until 1889, when 
he sold out to his son, B. D.. and retired, practically, from 
business, The mill, while he operated it, and for some years 
thereafter, was one of the best in South Dakota. Its flour 
Stoed at the head of the markets at Redfield, Pierre and 
Various towns throughout the state. 

No man has ever contributed more cheerfully to the 
building up of this city than Mr. Bascomb. His business life. 
has been one of strictest integrity and honesty. No man 
would dispute his word or his accounts. He has labored all 
these years under the infirmity of deafness, which has 
greatly retarded his usefulness at times. His life has beena 
remarkable one, as will be seen, but new in his retirement he 
is enjoying the fruits and pleasures of a wel! spent life. 

Of his wife, Mrs. Bascomb, so long and favorably known 
among us, too much cannot be said. For fifteen years she 
has been an invalid, but her cheerfulness has never left her, 
and now, while she cannot lift a foot from the floor, she 
always receives you with that pleasant smile, which can 
never be forgotten, when once seen. 





PLW. Ware 


All old timers will recognize the ever pleasant face of P. 
W. Ware, Mr. Bascomb’s partner in the dry goods business of 
which we have already written. I shall never forget the first 
time I ever saw Pat Ware. It was over on Ohio Street in this 
city. and he andhis men were putting up a shanty in which to 
live and do their couking till they could do better. The firm's 
teams were hauling !umber for the erection of their store on 
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Commercial St., and Pat was smiling and enthusiastic over 
the prospects of the city of Clark that was to be. 

Their store was soon completed und their goods came on 
and were on the shelves. Never was there a more genial 
man behind the counter than P.W. Ware. Well, he was very 
much like his son, now of the firm of McGaan-Baarsch-Ware 
Co. He was not enly good behind the counter, he was Bood 
everywhere, whether at the end of a brass horn in the city 
band, or a member of a guartette of singers, or tripping the 
light fantastic toe at our early dances—in short, Mr. Ware 
was a man who was greatly appreciated and was ever useful 


and in all things attended to the enjoyment of the people of 


Clark or the growth of the city. 

But there came a time when a very large mercantile 
house established by a syndicate in North Dakota was 
looking for the right man to Manage a large mercantile house 


into business for himself, in which all will be glad to know he 
is prospering. 

P. W. Ware was born at Bombay Corners, New York 
March 28, 1848. His father was an American and his mother 
English. When he was seyen years old his parents moved to 
Waupon, Wis., where his early life was Spent, and he was 
educated. He was married to Chartotte V. Hunter, March 28, 
1868 at Rochester, Minn., and entered the mercantile 
business with Derman J, Bascomb and continued with him 
until they formed the partnership which brought him to 
Clark. So. Dak. 





S$. 4H. Elrod, fifth governor of South Dakota 


For all coming time the eity of Clark and the county as 
well will have the credit of furnishing the fifth governor of 
South Dakota, in the person of Samuel H. Elrod. 

Mr. Elrod was born in Hendricks county, Indiana, May 
Ist, 1855. and is the oldest of four children born to Jesse’ Py 
and Lydia (Pursel) Elrod. In tracing the family back we 
find the Elrods to be of German origin. His paternal! 


grandfather was the youngest of seven brothers, residents of 
North Carolina, but being an anti-slavery man he removed to 
Indiana in 1836, where he settled upon a farm. On that farm 
young Elrod grew up. As soon as he was large enough he 
followed the plow and harrow, etc. during the crop raising 
season, and milched the cows and did chores and went to 
district school during the winters, until when about twenty 
years old he aspired for a higher and better education than he 
could get in schools about home and entered Asbury 
University, working his way through that institution. 
graduating with the class of 1882. He had taken up the study 
of law while at College and was admitted to the Indiana bar in 
1881. The first of July, 1882, and about two days before the 
arrival of the first passenger train, Mr. Elrod arrived in 
Clark. He immediately built a small shanty and hung out his 
sign as attorney at law and Jand agent. For five months he 
boarded himself in that shanty because he had not the means 
to board at the hotel. Of course there was not much for him 
to do as a lawyer but he entered land for settlers as other 
attorneys at that time did for a living. Mr. Elrod was in my 
judgment born a politician and for that reason was always 
ready to interest himself in politics for himself as well as 
others and especially for himself. 

In 1883 Mr. Elrod was a delegate to the first 
constitutional convention from Clark County, held at Sioux 
Falls, and served on the legislative committee with marked 
ability and industry. In 1886 he was elected probate judge of 
Clark County; in 1889 he became state’s attorney, and in 1892 
was again elected to the latter position, which he creditably 
and acceptably filled. He has won an enviable reputation for 
skill and efficiency in his profession and has been connected 
with many of the important cases tried in the county, 
including the celebrated usury cases of Clark county, where 
he found himself opposed to eastern lawyers of ability. In 
prosecuting whiskey cases he also gained repute, 
demonstrating the fact that the prohibitory law could be 
enforced. Among other cases of renown in which he has been 
retained as counsel was the Sasse case which after being 
appealed was finally won. The Christensen case was also in 
Mr. Elrod's hands, and resulted in confining the accused to 
the penitentiary for life. He was a candidate for congress in 
1898. in the convention at Mitchell, where he was defeated by 
a close vote. 

In the fall of 1894 he was elected governor, and it was 
during his administration and by his advice and decision that 
the plans and specifications of the beautiful capitol that now 
stands at Pierre were adopted and the building partially 
erected, which has now completed the pride of every South 
Dakotan who has seen It and it is generally agreed to be the 
finest Capitol for the money invested that can be found in any 
of the states. Much of all this is actually due to the industry 
and vigilance of Ex-Gov. Elrod. 

He was re-nominated for governor, but his party was 
divided upon the question of primary election and he was 
defeated by so close a vote that a change of fifteen votes in 
one precinct in Sioux Falls would have elected him. In fact 
he was not defeated in Sioux Falls by the primary question 
alone, but on the question of whether Governor Elrod did 
right in selecting and contracting for Indiana stone for use in 
building the Capitol in place of Sioux Falls granite. 
Subsequent events have proved, as is now acknowledged on 
all sides, that Mr. Elrod was right in his contract tor Indiana 
stone. 

The republican party still continued divided and the 
standpatters, so called, supported Mr. Elrod for nomination 
at the last primary in which Vessey, Egan and Elrod were all 
candidates. He was again defeated by a very cluse vote. 

Mr. Elrod has an elegant home in Clark, as will be seen 
nv the following cut of the same 
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Home of Mr. and Mrs. Elrod 


In 1884 Mr. Elrod married Miss Mary E. Masten, also a 
native of Indiana, and to them have been born two children, 
Barbara and Arthur Mellette, who are now young people 
attending school. 

Mrs. Elrod is a worthy and accomplished woman who 
has the highest respect of all who know her. : 








Capt. W.G. McSpadden 


I think it was perhaps two weeks before the arrival of any 
jumber or building materials from Watertown by rajlroad, as 
I was watching m: work then on the Clark House near night 
one day. | hearda cheer go up from over by the west block of 
First St.. and I] wondered what was going on over there. so 
much so that ! went immediately over there and [ found a 
man addressing guile a bunch of our penple interested in that 
partofthe town. He was a somewhat remarkable man in his 
appearance and more su in hix manners. fe was telling the 
bunch of people assembled who he was end something of his 
history. from whieh th appenred that ne wus saldier of twp 


wars: that he was then drawing a pension asa veteran af lie 
Mexican war whien was true When he was a mere bv 
entering his teens he had enlisted as a drummer boy in the 
Mexican war and followed the stars and Stripes all the way 
from the Rio Grande thru all the battles ta the canquest and 
capture hy General Scott of the city of Mexico, and the stars 
and stripes planted upon the famous hall of the Montezumas. 
As he proceeded with his Speech at every closing paragraph 
he would exclaim, “Certainly sot Why not?" 

This remarkable man, “for he was remarkable,” was by 
name Captain W. G. MeSpadden. Two or three teams stood 
by loaded with lumber belanging to him which had just 
arrived from Watertown. He assured them all that he was 
there for business, was going to build a fine hotel and see that 
First street maintained the supremacy it ought to. 
“Certainly sot’ Why not?” 

Captain W. G. McSpadden was born in County Don, 
Ireland, of Scotch parentage, Nov. 14, 1828. With his parents 
he came to this Country when eighteen months oid. living 
near Orangevilie, Canada, for some years, then moving to 
Lewiston, N.Y. After his mother's death he made his home 
with an older sister in Canada until at the age of sixteen when 
he enlisted for five years at Buffalo, N. Y., in the United 
States army to take part in the Mexican war as a drummer 
boy. His services as such have already been related. 

After the war with Mexico he went back to Menasha, 
Wis., Lo visit his sister and the next year. 1850. was married to 
Julia Ann Narricong at Nenah, Wis. From there they went to 
Minnesota, where he filed on land in Houston county and 
lived there until 1861, when he went to LaCrosse, Wis., where 
by the order of John C. Fremont he organized and drilled a 
company of infantry and took them to Tennessee. Upon 
arrival there he found the regiment which they were to join 
had its full quota and his company were disbanded, he going 
from there to St. Louis, Me., where on March 24, 1862, he 
received a commission as second lieutenant Co. E, Eighth 
Reg. Missouri Volunteers. On Feb. 3, 1863, he was 
commissioned first lieutenant and was acting captain of his 
company for the balance of its service and on the seventh day 
of July, 1864, was honorably discharged and returned to 
Minnesota, bringing with him a young colored bov, Caivin 
Green Simmons, who had acted as his body servant during 
the latter part of the war. 

Returning to his old homestead in Houston eounty, Minn., 
he lived there for thirty years operating a flouring mill in 
connection with his large farm. In 1857 he was elected as a 
member of the Minnesota legislature. To Mr. and Mrs. 
McSpadden were born ten children, to-wit: Mrs. H. R. 
Briggs, of St. Paul: Endora, who died in infancy; Mrs. H. E. 
Brooks, deceased; Mrs. J. J, Brook, of Milwaukee; Mrs F. 

. Grimshaw, for twenty-nine years a resident of this city, 
but now a resident of California; Mrs. G. C. Griffin, 
deceased; W. G. McSpadden. Jr.. of Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs. 
Fred Ware, for twenty-nine years a resident of this city, but 
now of Long Beach, Cal. Harry McSpadden, North Yakima, 
Wash.;: Isabel Jennings. for twenty-nine years a resident of 
this city, now of Long Beach, Cal, 

Mr. W. G. McSpadden first came to Clark in 188] and 
filed on land one mile west of the city. His wife and family, 
as described, not coming to stay until the srring of 1882. Mr. 
McSpadden completed his hotel, long known as the 
Northwestern, but now as the Commercial hotel. He 
Managed it himself until 1887. when on account of ili health he 
returned to Minnesota. living at Winona for four years. when 
he returned to Clark and sold his hotel property and lived in 
his house on west First St. until his death Dec. 8, 1899, of 
Paralysis. 

Captain McSpadden was a good soldier in the Civil war 
and it was very interesting to hear his stories of the war, 
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especially af bis service under Generg} Sherman. He was an 
enthusiastic GooAL R. man and while managing the 
Northwestern hotel it was headquarters for old soldiers, the 
G. A. R. hutton being the only PaSssporl necessary to receive 
the hest zecummodations. He was 2 regular attendant at the 
post in Clark and the last mecting he attended he was so 
feeble that he had to be carried up to the hall. He was buried 
in Mount Hope cemetery of this city under the auspices of the 
G. ALR. 





Mrs. W. G. McSpadden 


Of Mrs. W. G. MeSpadden it may be truly said. and I 
think should be said, that she was one of the best and kindest 
and most charitable women that the people of this city have 
known, and the family of daughters which she raised are 
very much like their mother and will appear conspicuously in 
this history hereafter. 


H.C. Bockoven 


The rush for business locations was such in Clark from the 
lime the cars reached here on the Fourth of July, 1882, that if 
I should not get each man in the order in which ‘he came. it 
will be no wonder. I had at that time a homestead a mile 
south of town and a small house and smaller barn that I used 
tooccupy at thal time nights holding down my homestead, as 
we called it in those days. One night at the hotel, after 
supper, I started with the horse and buggy for the homestead. 
Arriving at the corner of Commercial and First streets 1 
found quite a bunch of men standing there; one of them was a 
large man and he had a Joud voice. He was talking Joudly 
and was gesticulating to quite a small man with brown eyes 
who had the air of one who knows his own business. The 
large man was telling the other that the west block on First 
street was where he wanted to build his drug store, and the 
small man was saying if he could not have a lot .on 
Commercial street he would not buy one at all. : This amall 
man was H. C, Bockoven, with whom every person in -this 
county is today well acquainted. I invited him to ride.with 
me down to my homestead and Stay with me over night, 
which you may be sure he did, because in those davs lodging 


wus mighty scarce in Clark, so scarce even that a pile of 
carpenter's shavings scraped together with a blanket thrown 
over them would often be gladly accepted for a night's 
lodging. 

The next morning ! got a breakfast of ham and eggs and 
pancakes and a cup of good coffee, which Mr. Beckoven said 
was the best meal he had vet eaten in Clark. On our way 
back to tewn we hid to pass my tree claim of which I had 
given forty acres to the railway company and on which the 
Commercial house now stands. Mr. Bockoven wanted to 
know what I would take for it. I told him and we closed the 
bargain while we were passing it. On this tree claim he has 
since and now resides. He has since extended his landed 
possessions until he now owns about fourteen hundred acres 
of Jand, and is withal one of the best and most scientific 
‘armers. He built his drug store on Commercia! street and 

as always done a large and profitable business. His oldest 
son was a baby in arms when Mr. Bockoven came here to 
reside and a second son, who is now a young man, was born to 
Mr. and Mrs. Bockoven since their arrival here, and to the 
two brothers the drug business has been turned over and is 
now know as Bockoven Brothers, of whom I sha!] have more 
tosay when 1 come to write up those who did not build but 
now possess the city of Clark. 





Il. C. Bockoven 


Mr. Bockoven has always been foremost in the building 
of good roads in the city and supporting the county fair of 
which he is treasurer. and all else that has promised 
improvement te the city and county. He was of American 
born. Holland Dutch ancestors, born in Springport, .lackson 
county, Michigan, Oct. 1, 1847. His mother’s maiden name. 
was Elizabeth Lambrite; his father was a farmer. He lived 
al home. working on Ihe farm in summer and going to school 
in winter till he was seventeen. From that time till he was 
twenty-three he taught school winters and worked on a farm 
summers. He then engaged in railroad construetion for 
several years after which he purchased an interest in a drug: 
sture at LaPorte. Indiana, where he remained till he sold out 
and moved to Clark. South Dakota. He was married in 1874 
‘a Julia Snyder of Mendata, 10. The city ef Clark has no 
nore highly appreciated or successful citizen than EH. C. 
Sovkoven 
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D. A. Jordan 


D, A. Jordan came to the city of Clark from Winona, 
Minn., where he had lived for many years and carried on the 
business of carriage making. in which he was himself an 
accomplished mechantc and artist. He huilt a store in the 
west block of Commercial street and opened a family 
grocery and provision store which he ran for a very few 
years, and it not proving profitable he closed it out and 
resumed the carriage repairing and painting business, which 
he followed in Clark for over twenty years. Mr. Jordan was 
a very peculiar man, in that he always declared his views 
unreservedly in all places and under all circumstances. If 
he did not like you you were sure to know it. I think there 
were but few he liked right well and those he could not do too 
much for. He was prominent in the state fair program for 
many years, He could always be found at one of the gates 
receiving tickéts, or assisting in the treasurer's office. His 
family consisted of a wife and two daughters, Winnie and 
Nona, who grew up mostly in Clark and married and 
departed for other places. 

He was a strong republican and he voiced that party his 
support on every favorable occasion. Some eight or ten 
years ago he moved to Watertown and continued his carriage 
painting there for a time. He was then appointed city 
weigher, which position he filled for many years and until he 
moved to Winona, as I supposed. I have endeavored to 
correspond with him there to obtain the particulars of his 
birth and marriage, and not being able to hear from him 
there 1 have exhausted other means without success. I know 
from my acquaintance with him and conversation at various 
times that he was born in Maine and spent some years near 
Bosten, Mass. 





Franklin Walker 


Somebody has said ‘Man cannot live on bread alone," 
but the early settlers on claims around Clark for a time found 
out how mighty handy it was to have bread-makers. When 
Sherwood had to go and get Mrs. Waite to bake him some 
bread. or Elrod to Mrs. Fountain or Mrs. Zimmer, or some 
other of the few ladies there were about here with some flour 
tu have biscuit or bread haked for them they realized the 
need of a baker here in the voung ecaty: when lo! who should 
come in on the train one day put Frank Walker. He was a 
baker by trade. He immediately put up a building on First 
street. built a brick oven and commenced baking bread and 


takes and the like fer the hungrs Chirkites until a broad 
smile spread al! over the community. In addition thereto 
Frank established a restaurant where all could get meals or 
lunch and a good cup of coffee just when they pleased. It 
really seemed to all of us thal we were much more like a city 
than we had ever been before. 

Franklin Walker was born in Summit county. Ohio, in 
1843, of English and Holland stock. American born parents. 
He moved with his parents to Stauk county, Ohio, where he 
lived till he was eleven ycars old. Then he moved with his 
parents to Wisconsin, settling on land north of Madison, sixty 
miles in the timber and hills. Mr. Walker remained with his 
parents on the farm until the breaking out of the civil war 
when in 1864 he enlisted in the First Wisconsin Heavy 
Artillery. Was sent with his regiment to Washington, D. C.. 
in what was called the middle department under the 
command of General Auger. He remained with his regiment 
unti] the close of the war, when he was mustered out at 
Washington and discharged at Milwaukee, Wis. He then 
returned to his old homestead in Wisconsin and engaged in 
farming. The second year after coming home he was 
married to Miss Evelyn E. Newton. The children born of this 
marriage were Jessie. who ts now teaching school near 
Chicago; Pearl, who is dressmaking in this city, and Ethel, 
who is married and now living at Webster. 

He continued to live in Wisconsin until he moved to 
Nebraska, where he settled on a farm of his-own. After 
living on this farm a year he sold out and moved to Pawnee 
City, Neb., and engaged in the bakery business, which he 
continued in till the spring of 1882, when he moved to the city 
of Clark. He continued in the bakery and restaurant 
business in this city for several years, when he sold out and 
retired from business to his home in this city, where he now 
resides. 

Mrs. Walker is one of the best known ladies in the city. 

She, with her husband, is prominent in church circles and in 
anti-saloon and equal suffrage movements. They are very 
highly respected people. 





S. Anderson 


If you would put thirty men ina row to pick a successful 
inerchant fram and S. Anderson was among them and you 
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were lold to Select from them one man who would be a 
successiul merchant ! think S$. Anderson would be the last 
man that would be selected. Yet he was one of the early 
comers at Clark to cngage in the business of a general store. 
Ue had but very little means, probably not over five hundred 
dollars, with which to commence business except to erect a 
cheap building. a story and a half high in the upper part of 
which he boarded himself for a considerable time. Yet this 
man without any of the airs, praces, manners or ways that 
marked the successful merchant, soon became a leading 
merchant in this city. and to the day of his death he had the 
leading trade of the city. His business grew from the small 
beginning to a large stock, and to large dimensions, Then 
came a fire which burned him out, by which he lost many 
thousand dollars. but just the same that quiet, unpretentious 
man built in the place of his burned store a brick store 50x90 
feet. with very high ceilings and a galicry across one end for 
his clothing department and a cellar underneath the whole of 
it. This store he filled with goods and customers came until 
he had six or eight clerks to wait on them. One secret of his 
success was because he knew better than merchants often 
do, that he could not sell what he did not have to sell. If you 
could not find something vou wanted, and seldom called for 
in other stores of the city, go to Sever Anderson's store and 
you would find it. If he did not happen to have it, it would go 
dow'n on his order book and he would have it though it might 
not be called for again in a whole year. Then too he knew the 
difference he should make with his customers, whether he 
wanted a single can or a whole case of goods. 

He was married here in the city of Clark three times, the 
first and second time to the two Proven sisters and the third 
time to the daughter of Hans Leon, a Scandinavian farmer 
living about four miies from the city. His health was never 
good while I knew him and he died of a sudden attack of 
pneumonia, leaving an estate of fifty thousand dollars. 

Sever Anderson was born in Sagan, Norway, near 
Christiania, in 1853. He came to the United States in 1870, 
and lived at different places till July, 1882, when he came to 
the city of Clark. He seldom meddied or took part in political 
or public affairs, but attended strictly to his own business. 
He was an honest man and was greatly missed when he 
passed away. 


Andrew Olson 


The second hardware store was built by Andrew Olson on 
First street. He stocked it well with hardware and stoves, 
and in fact he overpurchased. He hada larger stock than the 
country would warrant at that time, and as a result found 
himself the second year unable to meet his payments as they 
felldue. Being a Scandinavian not acquainted with our Jaws 
he went to J. W. Wright who was Practicing here as an 
attorney, for advice. Mr. Wright read him the deputation 
given by our statute of the word “insolvent,” and which reads 
that when a man cannot meethis liabilities as they fall due he 
is insolvent. He told Mr. Olson there was no alternative but 
to make an assignment, and he made an assignment to the 
said attorney. Now Mr. Olson had made his large stock of 
unsold hardware, a house on the east side of town, and a farm 
six miles south of town. He was no more insolvent than other 
business men in town. His creditors were Hibbard. Spencer 
& Bartlett of Chicago and the Norwegian Plow Co. of St, Paul. 
Mr. Wright should have toid Mr. Olson there was no trouble 
in hfs case; that he should notify his creditors and they would 
cume out and look over his stock of goods and gladly give him 
law, or a desire to have a fat goose to pick, he advised the 
assignment that was made. He did not know enough 
to draw a proper assignment and the instrument was 
held to be void. 


The creditors got in with an attachment and Mr. Olson 
would have been utterly bankrupted, when a friend of his, a 
banker from Minnesota, came to the rescue and met his 
liabilities. He took his stock of hardware and went to 
Minnesota and went into business and prospered for years. 
Hé:then moved to North Dakota were he was doing a large 
and‘ prosperous business when he suddenly died of heart 
disease while on a business trip at St. Paul. 

Thus Clark Jost a good business man and a good citizen 
through the ignorance, or what was worse, dishonesty of a 
lawyer. 


Washington Mead 


Among the very first general store keepers in the city 
was Washington Mead, who with his partner, Wellington 
Wane, opened up a genera) stock of merchandise in a 
building on Commercial street, while the grass was still 
growing green in that street. It was a curious sight, but a 
common onein that day. This was the fourth general store to 
be started within sixty days from the time lumber arrived to 
build with. The query was, who was to support profitably so 
many stores? It must be for the purposes of this article 
sufficient to answer that they all prospered. This firm 
continued in business for about four years, when they sold out 
their stock of clothing, boots and shoes to Fountain brothers 
and the balance of their stock to other parties. 

Washington Mead was born in Landford, Broom county, 
New York, on the 8th day of January, 1835. His father was a 
farmer and as soon as Washington was large enough he 
worked upon the farm in summer time and went to school in 
the winter until he was about eighteen years old. When he 
was about twenty years old he went to McHenry and worked 
for his uncle on the farm for two years. He went back to New 
York and was married in August, 1859, to Miss Waity Miller, 

On the !8th day of August, 1862, he enlisted in the fifth 
New York heavy artillery and was stationed with his 
regiment at Fort McHenry in Baltimore until the spring of 
1864, when they moved to Harpers Ferry to meet and repulse 
General Eariy, who was making a raid on the city of 
Washington, in which battle he was wounded. He was 
mustered out the twenty-third day of June, 1865, at Harpers 
Ferry. He then returned to his home in New York where he 
remained on his farm til] June 1, 1882. After selling out his 
interest in the dry goods business he went upon his 
homestead in Garfield township where he continued to reside 
until the spring of 1896 and has continued to live here ever 
since. 

While residing in Garfield township he was treasurer of 
the town for several years and several times a member of the 
town board. He was also justice of the peace for one term. 

Out of five children born to Mr. and Mrs. Mead only one 
of them is living, Mrs. James Mills, who now resides in 
Whitney, South Dakota. For the last four or five years Mrs. 
Mead has been a confirmed invalid, Mr. Mead taking 
constant Care of her. 

Mr. Mead is a member of the Methodist church and a 
strictly honest man, having the respect and confidence of all 
who know him. 


Tolley and LeMar 


Two young men, Eli C. Tolley and Frank LeMar, came, I 
think. from Wisconsin and opened a land office on First 
street. They were bright young men and a little inclined ta 
be on the sharporder. They did not. however, stay here very 
jog because opportunities such as they were looking for 
were not abundant, and they closed up their business here 
and went away. Tolley went to Minneapolis, going from 


to 
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there to North Dakota, where he invested in a coal mine, in 
which he had a co-partner. 

One day he and his partner took a carriage and went out 
together to see their mine. While at the mine, which was far 
from any habitation, they got into some dispute about the 
mine, which waxed so warm and exciting that Tolley drew a 
pistol and shot his partner, killing him instantly. He 
returned to the town alone, left his horse and buggy at the 
livery, then hunted up the sheriff and gave himself up, saying 
he committed the deed in self defense, that ithad been simply 
a question which should shoot first. He was indicted and 
tried for murder, but the jury did not agree on a verdict. He 
was tried a second time, having on his defense the best 
attorneys in St. Paul and Minneapolis. The jury found him 
not guilty and he was discharged, Since which time I 
learned he has been speculating in North Dakota properties, 
and has become wealthy. 

Frank LeMar is said to be now in Sioux City, Iowa, in the 
biscuit business, and said to be doing well. He was 
particularly well liked while he was here, and his old friends 
will be glad to know he is doing well. 


Ferdinand Desnoyers 


It will be remembered that I am now writing of those who 
commenced business in Clark Center during the ninety days 
after the arrival of the first railway train, bringing supplies 
with which to commence building. Gf all such who engaged 
in the general store business only one was backed up with 
ample means to do business with, and that was Ferdinand 
Desnoyers. 

He first came to Clark about the middle of March, 1882, in 
company with Col. 0. E. Dewey of Watertown, who brought 
him here to induce him to join with him in building a double 
store on the southwest corner of Commercial and Second 
streets, which after looking over the whole situation he 
concluded to do. There being no hotel at which he could stop, 
except the shanty hotel we had up here and which was very 
much crowded, he stayed that night with Mervin Waite, a 
farmer living just west of the town plat, 

The next morning it was very dark and cloudy, but 
perfectly still. No air was stirring. It was warm almost as 
summer, great flakes of snow were lazily falling when Mr. 
Dewey and Mr. Desnoyers, on their way back to Watertown, 
halted to talk with me near where the Hotel Conklin now 
stands. ! told them the weather was just such as often 
preceded a severe blizzard, and that they had better stop 
over until they saw what kind of weather was coming. They 
proceeded on their way, however, until within a mile of 
where the village of Henry now stands, when a blizzard broke 
on them with all its fury. They soon lost their way, but had 
no alternative but to continue on until dark, when they came 
toa vacant settler’s shanty. They unhitched their horse and 
put him in the shanty, also going themselves and stayed there 
till morning, when they again started. They soon came in 
sight of Watertown, where they fed their horse and got a 
warm breakfast and had no further trouble reaching town. 

When I heard the details of their trip to Watertown, I 
concluded that that ifttle Frenchman who was with Mr. 
Dewey would have no further desire to go into business at 
Clark Center. but I was mistaken. He came back to Clark 
and, with Mr. Dewey, erected a fine double store building, 
the one now occupied by Jones Bros. as a drug store, and the 
successor to Mr. Desnoyers, Mr. Desnoyers sold out jast 
fall. and has since and is now tarrying with his wife in the 
south. 

Mr. Desnovers’ store was always a model of perfect 
order and neatness, and in that business of course ke was 
successful. and he has retired with ample fertune for all his 
future needs 


Mr. Desnoyers is a Frenchman. born August 18. 18a, 
near Montreal. St. John's county, province of Quebec. 
Canada, and is a son of Juseph and Emeha ‘Kiehard: 
Desnoyers, both now deceased. He is sixth in order of birth 
in 3 family of cleven children. and his early life was spent ina 
quiclt manner upon a farm where he grew to manhood. He 
received a collegiate education in French. hut could not 
speak English when he came to the United States. at the age 
of twenty-three years. He first secured a position as general 
help in a sewing-machine store at Troy. New York. but as his 
wages were very small he soon turned his attention (0 
painting. and during the three years he was thus employed he 
mastcred the English language toa considerable degree by a 
careful study of the papers and books which came in his way. 
He was next a collector for a French newspaper, but as he did 
not meet with success in that line. he took on the barber's 
trade at Manteno, at which Place he later secured a position 
as clerk in a general store, The mercantile business was his 
pet ambition. and along that line he worked at various places, 
including Goodland, Indiana, where he was married and 
finally started in business for himself as a merchant. 
Though at one time he Jost considerable by fire. on the whole 
his business there was successful. In 1882 he came to 
Watertown, South Dakota. bringing with him his stock of 
goods valued at about eight thousand dollars, a very heavy 
stock for those uncertain days. 


Rogers and Fosdick 


Rogers and Fosdick were dry goods merchants who 
came early to Clark and put up a store on First street. They 
did quite a thriving business for about four years, when 
Rogers thought to increase their business and profits by 
putting in a branch store at Doland. He moved with his, 
family to that place, but his partner being much given to beer 
and cards, the business here ran down until Rogers closed it 
out. Where Fosdick came from, what were his antecedents 
or where he went after their failure here 1 do not know and 
have not been able to find out. Mr. Rogers remained at 
Doland in business for about four years, and died there. He 
was a very good man and a good citizen, and deserved better 
treatment than he received from his Partner, 


Frank E. Strawder 


One of the most highly esteemed professional men that 
we ever had in this city was Frank E. Strawder, attorney at 
law. He was born at Ravenna, Ohio, in 1852. and with his 
parents moved to Morrison. Ill., in 1885, and for many years 
his father was a leading attorney of Northern Ilinois. Mr, 
Strawder came to Clark in 1882 and engaged in the practice of 
law. In 1883 he was appointed deputy county treasurer, and 
in 1884 was elected state’s attorney. He practiced law here 
for 24 years and wis known throughout the state as an 
attorney of ability and an eloquent and fluent speaker, His 
was a very genial nature, He made no enemies, and all who 
knew him liked him. Mr. Strawder was found dead in his 
office one morning. having died of heart failure. He left a 
wife and one grown up daughter to mourn his loss. 


Fred Ware 


Among the earliest and most important Settlers of this 
city was a young man from Illinois by the name of Fred 
Ware, who commenced business in Col. Lamb's hardware 
building, as Ware & Co., buying and selling exchange on 
eastern banking houses. Soon after he erected a building on 
the northwest corner of First and lowa Streets, where the 
abstract office of Tupper and Warner now is. In this building 
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Mrs. Ware 


he opened the first bank in the county, and called it the Clark 
County bank. Subsequently under his management this 
bank became the First National bank of Clark, which was 
succeeded in 1891 by the First State bank of Clark, at which 
time Mr. Ware severed his connection with the banking 
business, and went into partnership with Goe, C. Griffin in 
the land business, he, Mr, Ware. locating at Sibley, lowa, and 
Mr. Griffin remaining at this end of the line. Mr. Ware 
remained at Sibley for about three years, when he returned 
to this city and resumed business with his partner here, 

The First State bank of Clark failed. and Mr. Ware was 
appointed receiver. He closed up the business so 
Successfully that the depositors lost nothing. which was not 
true of the stockholders. Subsequently Messrs. Ware and 
Griffin started the Ware & Griffin bank now operated so 
Successfully in this city. Inthe tong run Mr. Ware's business 
was profitable to him and when he died, by automobile 
accident in 1907, he left his family with a very comfortable 
fortune, 


Mr. Ware was a quiet. unassuming, honest man who took 
great interest in public matters in this city and county, and 
from the organization of the village of Clark to the day of his 
death, except while he was absent in Iowa as stated, there 
was scarcely a time that he was not president or trustee of 
the village, mayor or alderman of the city, and his influence 
in' those bodies usually prevailed. He was also county 
treasurer during the time, and put up a building in the rear of 
his bank building for county offices, which buildings were 
used until the county court house was erected. 

Fred Ware was born in London, Ill., July 6, 1859. His 
father was alawyer. He attended graded and high schools at 
Morrison, Iil., and afterwards Beloit College, Wisconsin. 
After his graduation he moved to Morrison, Il., and was 
2mployed for some two years in the postoffice there, after 
which he accepted employment in the First National bank at 
Morrison, where he was employed until he resigned and 
commenced business for himself in Clark Center as before 
Stated. 

Mr. Ware was twice married, first to Eva Brown, 
daughter of James Brown, who lived two and one-half miles 
east of the present city of Clark. She died about four years 
after their marriage. leaving no children. Five years after 
her death he was married to Margaret McSpadden, whem ! 
have here-to-fore written up. To this marriage were born 
three children, one boy and two girls, who are now ving with 
their mother at Long Beach, California, 


Edward Parmenter 


Aman standing on Fifth avenue, New York, and viewing 
one of those five million dollar residences is very apt to think 
what a wonderful man it must be who could make the amount 
of money to put into a residence of that kind, but the fact is 
and remains, that the mechanics who built it, nine times out 
of ten are brighter, more intelligent and worthier men than 
the man who furnished the money to build that house. 
Society awards all the praise and honor to the man who 
furnishes the money, and so it is with city building, even in 
our little city. We speak and write of the men who furnished 
the money to put up the buildings that are here, as the real 
city builders, when in fact it js the knights of the saw and 
hammer, square and scratch aw! who are the real city 
builders. A man may have the money and yet not have the 
capacity to build a decent waodshed, yel we give all the 
credit and praise to the man who has the money. Of the real 
city builders of Clark Edward Parmenter was the first 
according to my recollection. He located on a homestead 
one mile south of the city, and engaged at first in farming and 
carpenter work alternately. After a few years he gave his 
whole attention to building. His intelligent and skillful 
handiwork may be seen on every street in the city of Clark 
and on many farms in this part of the county. 

Edward Parmenter was born of Irish and English 
parentage on Sept. 3, 1854, in Greenbush, Sheboygan county, 
Wis. He stayed on the farm until he was twenty years old, 
attending the common schools. He then went to Iowa, where 
he worked alternately at farming and carpenter work for five 
years. He then went to Watertown, S. D., arriving there in 
the spring of 1879. He stayed there two years working at his 
trade, and in 1881 he came to Clark and located on his 
homestead as stated before. On July 9, 1882, he married 
Miss Elizabeth J. Barker. To them were born four children, 
Mabel J., Rose E , Ona M and Ralph W.. all of whom are now 
living. Mr. Parmenter js an industrious, intelligent, honest 
man. He is a prominent member of the Methodist church 
and of the Odd Felinws’ lodge in this city. He is one of the 
fathers of Odd Fellowship in this county, and its present 
prosperity owes more to him than any other man. 
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Daniel Wayne 


The coming of Daniél Wayne to our city building 
enterprise was important help to us. T regret that J have not 
been able to get a cut of his familiar face which so many 
would like to see and preserve. He was a fine looking man of 
medium size. very plain and easy in his manner and withal 
one of the men who meant what he said and said what he 
meant. He was a man of substantial means, and on his 
arrival proceeded at once to erect a double building on 
Commercial street, one of which was at once occupied as a 
gencral store, and in the other he started the bank known as 
the “Bank of Clark,” which he operated successfully until he 
sold it to Fred Ware and G. C. Griffin of the Clark County 
bank and moved to Watertown, S. D., and started a bank 
there, and built him a fine residence. Soon afterwards his 
wife, who had long been an invalid. died. He then sold out his 
bank and speculated a while on the board of trade in Omaha, 
and I think got somewhat on the wrong side of a corn deal and 
gave that up and went with his boys. Wellington and Edw ard, 
to Delavan. Ill., and retired fram active business. He died 
some years later yery suddenly of heart failure. During his 
years of residence in this city he was a leading and influential 
citizen. highly esteemed. He was always actively but quietly 
at work on one or the other side of every issue of consequence 
that arose. political or otherwise, and if It was really 
necessary "Uncle Dan” would occasionally go down in his 
pocket very liberatly, All in all, Daniel Wayne should and 
always will be remembered by the city builders of the city of 
Clark. 

He was born in Otsego county. N. Y. , Jan. 16th, 1831. His 
father was a man of some tittle means but lost it and he and 
his family came west in 1844, settling in McHenry county, 
llinais. where Daniel lived until 1863. He was married to 
Permelia Mead in 1855. He then lived about two years in 
Chicago. From there he moved to a farm in Cedar county, 
Jowa, and in 1869 moved to Carroll. lowa. where he was in 
business until he moved to South Dakota. His father’s name 
was Anthony Wayne, and his mother’s maiden name was 
Thankful Platt. 


George C. Griffin 


Tt has doubUess been observed that thus far our city 
builders were mostly young men. who were all successful, 
and there are many more to follow. Of course there were 
some who came who were not successful and would not have 
been in any country. To write up such young men specially. 
would be cruel. I will only say of such that as a rule they had 
neither the instinct of economy or business. No matter what 
they earned. jit al! went immediately for some personal 
gratification, They were enamored of frivolous sports and 
more ambitious to excel in such than in some legitimate 
pursuit or business. At the end of the month or year they 
never had a dollar and were oftener in debt. There has 
always been such men and always will be. They are the drift 
wood of human life. But in the fife of Mr. Griffin we have an 
example of what young men can do if they will settle down to 
some substantial pursuit and apply themselves with industry 
and economy to it. 

George C. Griffin was born in Chicogo, Tll.. Aug. 5, 1861, 
of Engtish and Welsh parentage. He lived and worked about! 
home and went to school until he was about thirteen years 


‘ald, when he found employment ina Chicago real estate and 


insurance office. where he worked until he was nineteen 
years old, when he went to Morrison, Ill., and worked in the 
First Nabunal bank of that city until 1882. He then came lo 
Clark Center. and entered land near there and went to work 
for Carl G. Sherwaod as deputy register of deeds. and 


continued with hin until he retired from that office He then 
entered into they emplos of Fred Ware as deputy county 
treasurer und cuntinued with him while he held that Office, 

In 1883 he, in Company with Mr, Ware, hought the Bank of 
Clark of Daniel Wayne and Mr. Griffin became its cashier. 
and continued with it until it closed its business. He then 
entered into a co-parinership with Mr. Ware in the real estate 
business. Mr. Ware locating at Sibley, lowa, and Mr. Griffin 
remaining in Clark. In this way they continued the real 
esate business for ahout three years. when Mr. Ware 
returned to Clark and they continued the business with 
success and soun organized the Ware & Griffin bank, and 
entered the building now occupied by that bank on First 
Street. 

Mr. Griffin has been twice married; first. on Nov. 29, 
1884, to Adaline McSpadden, daughter of Capt. W. G. 
MeSpadden of this city. There was born of this marriage 
three children, Emma, Helen and Elizabeth. The wife and 
mother died in March, 1909. 

Mr. Griffin was married a second time to Miss Nina 
Brown, daughter of S. N. Brown of this city. Mr. Griffin has 
the esteem and confidence of ail who know him and his 
popularity is evidenced by the fact that in his own ward he 
has been several times elected and is now one of the 
aldermen of this city. 

He is also president of the automobile and commercial 
clubs of this city. He is also the cashier and principal 


Siockholder of the Ware & Griffin bank, of which the 
following is the official statement made January 1, 1911: 





Loans and discounts .., vewsa owe! $117,193.60 


Bonds and Wirrants ......00.. 0 9,251.74 
Overd nalts saicebwuinimbamanvOrcne,.. 784.93 
Banking office Eh gromaenes 7,423.53 
Cash and in banks .. __. ee 90,608.99 





$225,262.79 


Lig bilities 
Capital $ 25.000.00 
Surplus oH CAL Le eee 5,000 00 
Undivided profits ......,........... 9,830.21 
Deposits _. - . 185,452.58 


$225,262.79 
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E. E. Vilas 


Among the men who invaded Clark Center early in the 
Spring of 1882 was a fine looking ‘man from Lake City, Minn. 
He was fully six feet in height, broad shouldered and erect as 
an arrow. He was introduced to meas Mr. Vilas, who was a 
harness maker seeking a location. | informed him we 
already had a harness maker on First street. The reply of 
Mr. Vilas gave the keynote to his character. He said there 
was a rush to all new towns for a location, but the question 
was not how many came of a trade or profession, but rather 
who should stay. And E. E. Vilas stayed. He proved to be 
a Stayer. Other harness makers came and went, but he kept 
right along the even tenor of his way, illustrating by his daily 
life that old truism, “men often Bet rich by minding their own 
business,’ just what Mr, Vilas as a citizen has always done, 
and even when the hardware stores invaded his business and 
loaded up with everything in his line, he kept right on and 
prospered and made good, and no man inthe city of Clark has 
worked harder for the advancement and growth of the city 
thanhehas. Through itail Mr. Vilashas never held nor been 
a candidate for any office, but to ail such offers he has 
replied, “I have all I can do to attend to my own business.”’ 
He did consent to be president of the Clark Building and Loan 
association and safely conducted it to the end. 

Mr. Vilas came from English ancesiry, He was born in 
Caledonia, Wis., Jan 3, 1853. His father was a doctor, and 
moved with his family from Wisconsin to Lake City, Minn., in 
the summer of 1856, and lived and practiced his profession 
there for eleven years. From there his father moved to 
Medina, Mich., taking his famity with him and resided there 
for three years. He then moved back to Lake City, Minn. 
During all these years young Vilas was attending school, 
district and academic, until he graduated and went to learn 
his trade. He was married at Lake City, Minn., to Amanda 
Jones. There were born of this Mafriage two sons, Elbert C. 
and FredL, Elbert is now an engineer on a railway in Texas 
and Fred is proprietor of the largest and finest drug store in 
the state, located at Pierre. Mr. Vilas is a leading member 
of the Knights of Pythias and Odd Fellows and of the Clark 
Commercial club, and is now, as he has ever becn, a modest 
but valuable citizen, 





Edwin Gale 


E. Gale was born in Melbourne, Austratia. of English 
darentage, on the 22nd day of October, 1842, and lived there 
until he was six years old. He then moved with his parents to 
this country and ona farm near Schennectady, N. Y., where 
ne lived, working on a farm in the summer and going to 
school in the winter until he graduated at Elbridge institute. 

At the age of 19 he enlisted in the Civil war, in the 9th 
1. Y. heavy artillery. He was in most of the "On to 

sichmond" battles. He was with Sheridan at the battle of 

cedar Creek, and was wounded twice in that battle. He was 
also present and saw the surrender of Gen. Lee at 
Appommatox. Returning from the army he located at 
Dowagiac. Mich., and studied medicine for two years and 
practiced his profession for one year, by which time he made 
up his mind that he did not like the profession and accepted a 
-lerica] position with a basket factory and worked there for 
four years in the summer season and in the winter when the 
oe was closed he worked in a jewelry store, learning the 
‘rade, 

In the latter part of 1882 Mr. Gale came to Clark Center 
nd took up a claim near town and commenced business in 
3ockoven's drug store and has since worked at that business 

in this city. He has a large store of his own. one side of which 
he occupies with his jewetry business and the other is 
vecupled by his son. H. R. Gale. as a grocery and 
confectionery store. 

Mr. Gale was married Nov. 15, 1875, to Miss Emma 1. 
Avery. There has been born of this marriage one son. H. R. 
Gale. now in business as stated. and who is a professional 
optician. 

It may at first view seem remarkahle that so many of the 
men I have written up thus far have nol only been successful 
from small beginnings, but were modest, unassuming and 
unpretentious men attending to their own business and that 
uf no one else. having little to do with politics or public 
matters exeept to vute. hut it will be found. | think, by all 
observing men that it is such men asa tule whu succerd and 
make gond the oftenest and are most useful in huilding up a 
city. The lawvers and land men and luan agents and 
machine men, ere will make the necessary nuise and get up 
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strife enough for all practical purposes and more too. Weil. 
Mr. Gale is a sample of the quiet man who attends strictly to 
his own business. No man in this city has been more so. and 
he has made good. and is a respected citizen of this. one of the 
very best and most prosperous young business cities of the 
state. 


W.H. Reed 


The next day after the first railway engine arrived at 
Clark Center, R. B. Spicer of Watertown, S. D., had four cars 
of lumber and advertised a lumber yard here, but he never 
showed up with any more; but W. H. Reed of Winona, Minn., 
and Watertown, S. D., opened up a lumber yard here and 
continued in prosperous business about six years and until he 
left to engage ina banking business with Daniel Wayne in the 
city of Watertown, S. D. 

He was very satisfactory to all our people, was fair in his 
prices and very kind and accommodating to alt, as many 
whom he carried along indefinitely will bear witness to this 
day. He was never known to crowd a man who was needy 
and dolng his best to pay what he owed. I wish ] knew more 
of his history before coming here than J do, but he has passed 
to the great beyond long since in North Dakota, without my 
learning more of his early history. I only know he was 2 
young man of Irish parentage and married to a Miss 
Hamilton of Winona, Minn., daughter of a wealthy 
lumberman. On his arrival here he built a lumber office 
with rooms in its second story for himself and his wife, but 
both of them boarded at the hote! while they lived here. 

Mr. Reed was of retiring and modest manners; He never 
wés prominent in public affairs or matters, and was no sport 
except when the hunting season was on, when he was busy 
with the ducks and prairie chickens from the opening to the 
close of the season. : : 

F think he was in the banking business with Mr. Wayne 
for about two years and then bought in a flouring mill 
Property at Minnesota City, about five miles west of Winona. 
There was nothing visibly unpleasant between Mr. Reed and 
his wife while they lived here, as any of their friends 
observed, or knew of, but after he located at Minnesota City 
his wife applied for a divorce which he did not resist but gave 
her practically all the property he had, and started life anew 
without anything. moving to North Dakota, where he died. 
Who was at fault I know not, but it was probably 
incompatibility of disposition. She was not a domestic 
woman. or they would not have boarded for six vears instead 
of housekeeping. She was a beautiful and dressy woman, but 
not domestic. A married woman who ignores domestic 
duties may be interesting, but seldom useful. 

Mr. Heed will always be kindly remembered by those 
who knew him while here. He assisted much in the building 
of this city. 


Frank B. Grimshaw 


Mr. Grimshaw was born in Winona, Minn.. August 2, 
1860. His father was English and his mother was Irish. He 
attended the public school and graduated at the high schoo) 
there when he was 17 years old. He then went to Marshall, 
Minn.. where he was employed in a Jumber yard for two 
years. From there he went to Kranzburg. S. D.. where he 
had charge of a lumher yard and grain elevator until the 
spring of 1883 when he came to Clark Center where he was 
employed by W.H. Reed ina lumber yard until Mr. Reed sold 
out to the Winona Lumber Co. He then took charge of that 
iumher yard fur seven years. when he Purchased the 
business and ran an independent yurd thereafter. After a 
couple of seurs he joined stocks with S. H. Elrod. on the south 





Mrs. F. B. Grimshaw and daughter, Marguerite 


side of the railroad on Commercial street, where he 
remained in the lumber business until the summer of 1910, 
when he sold out to the Tuthill Lumber Co, Five years before 
selling out to that company W. C, LaCraft bought an interest 
in the yard, and thereafter the business was run in the firm 
name of Grimshaw & LaCraft. About 1885 he formed a 
co-partnership with ¥. A. Anderson in the grain business, 
which continued until he sold out his lumber business. He 
also was engaged for several seasons in putting in cement 
walks in this city. 

From the foregoing it will appear, as was the fact, that 
Mr. Grimshaw was a very active man. He was also a 
Successful business man. His capacity for handling various 
kinds of business at the same time without friction was 
always in evidence. In doing so he made no noise about it. 
had no confusion or hurry: he was always agreeable in his 
manner and intercourse with all he came in contact with. He 
contributed very niuch in the building of this city. He was 
made a Free Mason here and contributed very much to the 
building up of the ledge here of whicb he is a past master, and 
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at the Roval Arch chapter ano tne anapler ef the astern 
Sar 

Mr. Grimshaw «as not only a live business man. but he 
was an honest man and good citizen in all respects. and his 
removal with his family in the fall or early winter of 1910 with 
his highly esteemed wife and her sisters, Mrs. Ware and Mrs. 
Jennings. to Long Beach, Cal.. made a break in the social life 
of this city that wil] be felt for years to come. The thrve 
ladies I have named are daugiiers of Capt. McSpadden, 
whose history has already been given, They grew up from 
smal! children in this city and are widely known and 
respected. 





Frank J. Albright 


Frank J. Albright was born of Dutch parentage in 


. Monroe, Wis., in 1856, the year the republican Party was 


organized. From there he moved with his parents to Ohio, 
Nl. His school opportunities were very limited. From the 
time he was about twelve years old he began to work with his 
father, who was a mason by trade, and continued thus 
employed until he was nineteen years old and had the trade 
welllearned. He then went to St. Paul and worked for about 
a year and in 1879 he came to Watertown, S. D. In March, 
1882, he came to Clark Center and began work for me on the 
foundation of the Clark House (now Hotel Conklin) and done 
the mason work on that hotel. He was the first mason by 
trade who came to this new city. He continued to work here 
at his trade for many years and until he went to live on his 
farm fifteen miles east of this city, which, being nearer 
Naples and Vienna than this city, he began work in those 
towns. He is a good workman at his trade, and has two lots 
and a house in this city and a house and lot in Naples and 
some lots in Vienna and a good farm to show for his work in 
South Dakota. He was married at Clark, January 29th, 1886, 
to Miss Mary Ann Graham. There have been born to them 
three children, all living, and all boys. viz: W.G., 24; F. J., 
14, H. M., 10 years old. Mr. Albright is an honest, 
industrious man, and his history shows what an honest 
Dutchman with an industrious Irish wife can do in South 
Dakota. 


Dr. John A. Scamon 


One day in the Satter part of 1882 or early in 1883 a small, 
spare-faced man of interesting and impressive presence 
came into the register of deeds’ office at Clark Center, 
presided over by Carl G. Sherwood. and introduced himself 
as John A. Scamon of Flandreau, Dakota Ty. He wanted to 
learn about how many chattel mortgages and rea) estate 
mortgages there were filed in the office and what the 
indebtedness of Clark county was and what was the 
population. Mr. Sherwood answered all his questions as well 
as he could and gave him an estimate along those lines and 
Mr. Scamon then wanted to know what rate of interest was 
asked for the use of money and was told that the rate of 
interest was just what the necessities of the borrower would 
induce him to pay, Senerally three per cent a month, 
sometimes more, but seldom Jess, That such loans were 
generally secured by chattel mortgages providing for costs 
of foreclosures and attorneys’ fees as agreed upon. 

It turned out that Mr. Scamon was a money loaner 
looking for a location, and as the conditions here suited him. 
he opened an office on First street and began business. He 
was the brightest and sharpest man who has ever resided in 
this city. He was at all times sociable and companionable; 
in the language of the street he was “a dandy." To an 
elderly man raised in New York or New England, where a 
usurer was ranked in public estimation with a horsethief, 
where the boys pointed at him as he passed by and the dogs 
barked at him, it may seem impossible that such robbery 
would be permitted by a civilized People; but he was not 
alone in it. It was universal in the whole territory. Many 
bankers were disciples of Shylock, pound of flesh and all. 
With the unprecedented rush of settlers from 1879 to 1884 
came the usurer. He came here because there was more 
license and less law here. As vultures follow an invading 
army to feed upon its rotting tribute, so the usurer followed 
the rush of settlers to feast and fatten upon the failures and 
misfortunes common to new and rapidly settled territory. 
As soon as the cars halted at a station the usurer was there; 
he was a head of the church and the school and often of the 
saloon. Generally he came in the guise of a banker, but it 
was always the same, there was searcely a bank in Dakota 
territory, north or south, but was deing a usury business. It 
was so universal as for a time to become respectable, and the 
usurer could be found in the legisiature and in county office 
and at the head of the table at every feast. But there camea 
time when, “presto change,” no party dared nominate a 
usurer or a banker for any office. The people revolted and 
made usury a crime punishable by imprisonment. Three or 
four prosecutions and convictions under that law was 
sufficient, and usury became one of the lost arts. How this 
was brought about will be told when I come to it in this 
history. but I will here give one of many illustrations that 
came to my know!edge of usurious robbery and inhumanity. 

In January, 1885, I was stopping in a village less than 100 
miles from this place over Sunday. I had spoken there the 
night before on my favorite subject, at that time to-wit: 
“Usury, the Curse of Dakota.” I was staying with a friend 
who on Sunday morning invited me to Bo to church with him, 
which I did. It was the day for communion service and even 
to profane eyes there is something peculiarly sublime and 
sacred in the Christian ceremony of the Lord's Supper, 
partaking of the emblematic body and blood of Him who 
spake aS never man spoke, who lived as never man lived, 
whose Godlike soul went out in broadest, deepest sympathy. 
like a flowing river. inward the poor. the weak, the down 
trodden and oppressed of the human race everywhere. No 
thatched cottage or wayside cabin was too humble to be 
observed and biessed by him: no mortal was so debarred 
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from the society or presence of wealth and distinction as to 
escape the kind consideration of the marvelous man of 
Nazareth. Ill-gotten wealth or unearned distinction had no 
charms or allurements for Him. Such were some of my 
thoughts as they were preparing for that ceremony, and J 
was forcibly struck by some of its remarkable features. 

The audience had been called to their feet by the 
presiding elder, and before them in kneeling posture about 
the altar were grouped those of that neighborhood who on 
that day represented the cause and professed te follow the 
precepts of the great hearted Nazarene, whose pearls of 
thought and goiden precepts and golden example had gilded 
the horizon ef human hopes and moulded human action for 
nearly two thousand years, and then. to those who were truly 
his followers, came from adown the ages the whispered 
admonition, “‘as often as ye do this, do it in memory of Me. in 
memory of My life, My precepts, and My example, and My 
death, and even as I sought out the poor and needy. and fed 
and clothed them, even as I bound up the wounds of the 
afflicted and whispered words of encouragement into the 
ears of the sorrowing and disheartened, even as I scourged 
the ungodly possessors of wealth used to oppress and rob the 
poor and unfortunate, even as I drove the usurers from the 
Temple of God at Jerusalem, even so do thou.” 

Yet there at that holy altar, in that holy place, knelt a 
man I knew to be a notorious usurer. He was clothed in 
warm, rich attire. and beside him knelt a victim of his 
usurious greed, in the person of a pale and sickly woman, 
poorly and thinly clad, who, while not having one week's 
supply of food to feed or fuel to warm herself and five 
children and helpless invalid husband, with the frosts of 
winter assailing them from without and the wolf of famine 
peering in at the door, was even then, having a chattel 
mortgage foreclosed on all they had, including the family 
cow, by the usurious banker at her side, forty per cent of 
which mortgage was uSurious, and it also provided for a 
$75.00 attorney fee and costs in case of default of payment. 

I said to my friend after the service as we wended our 
way to his home, “Verily, the wolves of hell feed with the 
lambs of the Lord at his commemoration table and the 
heralds of His Gospe! upbraided them not." This was no 
unusual case for in those days the prairies of Dakota 
territory were Speckled with them, and drouths, hail and 
cyclones were smiles from the throne of God compared with 
the blighting curse of usury. 

All I know or can learn of Mr. Scamon’s history previous 
to his coming to Clark is that he was born in Canada near St. 
Thomas and was liberally educated, after which he attended 
medical college at Toronto, Canada, and received a diploma 
from that college; that he practiced for a time in Canada and 
then married and came to Flandreau, Dakota Ty., until about 
January \st, 1803 when he came to Clark Center as before 
stated. He had one child only, a daughter, Dora. He soon 
became actively interested in all questions of pubhc or poli- 
tical interest in the growing city and county. He was a justice 
of the peace for some years. He was very successful in his 
business, and had a faculty of handling his customers so 
that they seldom “kicked,” no matter how much he bled 
them they would swear by ‘Doc’ Scamon. But he had the 
“white plague” (consumption) folowing him and he could 
not escape that remorseless destroyer of human life. He. 
continued to work at his business long after other men would 
have retired. Little by little, month by month, and finally 
day by day he failed until the tight of life was nearly burned 
out, when his wife started for Florida with him hoping that a 
change of climate might help him: but they got no further 
than Chicago. where in January, 1890, he died. His body was 
brought back here and buried in Mount Hope cemetery. He 
left his wife and daughter weil provided for. 





James, Nelson Platt 


Mrs. James Nelson Platt 


In the month of November, 1884, there came to our 
embryo city an important arrival in the person of the Rev. 
James Nelson Piatt, a very unassuming gentleman of easy 
and agreeable manners, and his family, consisting of wife 
and son, J. E., and two daughters, Carrie, now Mrs. Dr. Cook 
of Langford, S.D., and Lula, now Mrs. George Sabin of 
Grant’s Pass, Oregon. 

James Nelson was born in Cooperstown, N. Y., Aug. 10th, 
1838, of New England ancestors. Early in his youth he 
showed a decided tendency to moral and religious thought, 
and in response to his desire he was liberally educated with a 
view to his becoming a mininster in the M.E. church. He 
graduated and was ordained a clergyman when he was but 20 
years of age, and for about five years he filled important 
assignments in the state of New York. He was then invited to 
come west and join the lowa conference, which he did. and 
continued his clerical labors with that conference until his 
health failed him to such an extent that he was induced to 
retire from the ministry, and he came to Clark as stated. He 
took up land and went inio the land and loan business for 
some three vears. when he and his son organized the bank so 
long and so well and favorably known as the Security bank, 
with the father as president and the son as cashier, Mr. Platt 
Was married to Miss Laura Sibley of Littlefield, N. Y., 
January 1, 1862. Mr. Platt was a pillar in the M. E. church of 
this city and supporter of all moral, reform or religious 
movements. He was a very decided opponent to the satoons. 
He was a man who attended strictly to his banking business 
and he prospered asa banker, On the t1th day of April. 1896, 
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he was at the bank us usual until the afternoon, when & 
returned to dine with his family, He appeared in his usu: 
health, which, however, was not strong. After the meal kh 
complained of feeling unwell and fay down upon a couch j 
the room; he grew rapidly worse until just as the sun wer. 
down his life went out with its selting. 

Mrs. Platt was born in the town of Littlefield, Otseg 
county, N. Y., Sept. 24, 3841. She was of Welsh descent. Sh 
was liberally educated and early in life became a member c 
the M. E. church, which stil? has her most earnest support 
Her life is a daily example of the Christian virtues; she ha 
the respect of all who know her. At the death of her husban. 
she became and now is president of the bank her decease: 
husband presided over and of which her son, J. E. Platt, i: 
cashier and manager. 





James Ernest Platt 


James Ernest Platt, cashier and principal owner of the. 
Security bank of Clark, was born March 13th, 1866, in 
Decatur, New York, and moved to Iowa with his parents 
when four vears old. His father, J.N. Platt, was a Methodist 
minister and served in the churches of Eddyville. 
Parkersburg, Earlville Epworth, Marion, Manchester 
Fayette and Nashua, Jowa, in which towns J. E..spent ‘his 
younger days attending public school and graduated in the 
spring of 1881 from the Manchester High School, of which 
C. D. Clark, now United States senator from Wyoming, was 
then superintendent. After finishing high school, he 
attended Cornell college, Upper Iowa University and 1884 
graduated from the Epworth Seminary at Epworth, lowa. 
later which he came to Clark, arriving June 28, 1884. , He 
secured a position in the bank of D. Wayne & Co., remaining 
with them until the spring of 1887 when the bank was sold,to 
Messrs. Griffin & Ware. Mr. Platt remained with the bank 
until the fall of (887 and then formed a partnership with, his 
father in a Joan and real estate office. In the spring of i888 he 
organized the Security bank of Clark and has been ever since 
and now is cashier and manager of that banking house. : The 
bank is one of the oldest and strongest in the state and. Mr. 


He is also 
secretary of the South Dakota Bankers’ association, Major 
Pay Master of the South Dakota National Guards, Treasurer 
of the A. O. U. W. Grand lodge, Supreme Representative of 
the Knights of Pythias lodge. Locally he served as mayor 
two terms, and was clerk and treasurer five years, after 
which he served as alderman for several years and is now 
secretary of the Clark commercial club. He has always been 
active in lodge matters, having served in nearly all the Jocal 
lodges in various offices and was Master of the Masonic 
order two terms and afterwards accepted the office of 
secretary, which he filled for nearly fifteen years. 
____June 19th, 1900, at the First Methodist Episcopal church 
in Chicago, he was married to Katharine A. Boyle, who had 
been a very successful teacher in the Clark public schools. 
They have two children, Lois, aged 5, and Robert, aged 4, and 
live happily in their fine home at the corner of First and Utah 
Streets. Mr. Platt is a genial, affable gentleman, popular 
with all who know him, and his usefulness is well attested by 
the Positions of confidence and trust he has and now holds. 
Few, if any, of our young business men are better known in 
the business centers of our state than "Ern” Platt. 





Orator Henry LaCraft 


Orator Henry LaCraft, the honored and popular 
postmaster of Clark, was horn in Farmington, Washington 
county, Wisconsin. on the 13th of August. 1830. and is a son of 
John and Mary E. (Alice) LaCraft. both of whom were born 
and reared in Ashtabula county. Ohio. being representatives 
of pioneer families of the old Buckeye state and of French 
and Puritan lineage respectively, The maiden name of the 
maternal grandmother of the subject was Emily Kendall, 
and she was a direct descendent of the progenitors of that 
name who came to America in the Masflower, while she was 
a niece of Amos Kendall. who was at one time postmaster 
general of the United States. The subiect of this review 
secured his educational discipline in the public schools of 
Wisconsin, completing ja course in the high school. From 


1871 to 1873 he was engaged in farming in the vicinity of 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin, in the meanwhile teaching schoo! 
during the winter months. In 1883 he came to Clark, South 
Dakota, where he engaged in the general merchandise 
business, having been one of the first settlers in the town, and 
he continued to be successfully identified with this line of 
enterprise until 1891, since which time he has been connected 
with the executive affairs of the local post office, having been 
for many years and now is postmaster of the city, while he 
also gives his attention to his farming interests, having a 
well-improved ranch of 320 acres ten miles southeast of his 
home city. In politics he is a stalwart advocate of the 
principles and policies of the republican party, and he has 
served in nearly a consecutive way as justice of the peace 
sinee 1875. He has been a member of the board of education 
since 1892 and its president for part of the time. He served as 
postmaster from 1893 to 1896, and was thereafter deputy, 
while later he was again appointed postmaster and is stil! 
incumbent of the office. He served as a member of the state 
senate for two terms. He is identified with the Masonic 
fraternity, the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, the 
Knights of Pythias, the Ancient Order of United Workmen, 
the Degree of Honor, the Knights of the Maccabees and the 
Modern Brotherhood of America. 

On the 16th of April, 1873, Mr. LaCraft was united in 
marriage to Miss Charlotte R. Haviland, who was born in 
Scott, Sheboygan county, Wisconsin, on the 20th of July, 1852, 
and whose death occurred on the 17th of July, 1883. She was 
a daughter of Edgar and Susan Haviland, and of her two sons 
one is now living—William C.—who was born March 1, 1876, 
and is now engaged in the lumber business in Bancroft, S. D. 
O. Merton, who was born on the 4th of January, 1878, died on 
the 21st of March, 1898. On the 25th of February, 1885, Mr. 
LaCraft consummated a second marriage, being then united 
to Miss Clara M. Smith, who was born on the 30th of July, 
1864, being a daughter of Charles and Margaret Smith. The 
following children were born of this union: Walter S. was 
born Aug. 12, 1886; Delmar B. was born Sept. 15, 1889. and 
died on the 3rd of December, 1892; Osmer H. was born May 
16, 1893; Lynn K., Oct. 3, 1895; and Irma R., Sept. 17, 1897. 

Mr. LaCraft is a good neighbor and a good citizen; quiet 
and unobtrusive. He has not sought nor worked for the 
positions he has had or now holds; they have fallen to him as 
the ripened fruit of his own life among us, as Burns said in his: 
epitaph on a friend: 

“With such as he, where e'er they be, 

May I be saved or damned."' 


Snyder L. Hague 


In the vear 1882, there came to Clark Centera young man 
by the name of Snyder L. Hague. He was born in the state of 
Pennsylvania of Dutch ancestry. When but a ladhe came to 
Knox county, Ill., where he grew to manhood, attending 
school from time to time and graduated at last from Knox 
college. 

He was of mammoth size and prepossessing in 
appearance. He had read law some and later was admitted 
to the bar of this state. He filed on land about thirteen miles 
southwest of Clark and, as he was one of the settlers, when 
the township was organized it was named for him, “Hague 
luwnship™. 

The people elected him county auditor. No young man, 
not backed by money, ever had a better oppnrtunity to win 
for himself distinction and confidence than he had; but he did 
neither because he lacked jntegrity of purpose and industry. 
and what was worse for him still he lacked in moral fiber 
He drifted downward toward the lowest level of society 
instead wf upward toward the higher. as naturally as a duck 


takes to waler and becume a Viclim Of heer and whiskey. He 
was an intelleetual pervert. who did not believe that there 
waS any such thing as natural honesty in man. He was 
induced by his friends to go to Dwight and take the Keeley 
cure and money was loaned to him for that purpose. For a 
time he did hetter and was jnarried to Miss May Clapp of 
Raymond, but the Keeley cure is not of much use to men who 
have not a fair supply of moral purpose and he went back to 
his Cups again. In about 1896 he moved with his wife te 
Sibley, lowa, stayed there about three years. and then went 
west and located and wrote for his wife to come, but she 
would not follow him and procured a divorce from him. 

Snyder L. Hague died some years ago and was buried in 
an unnamed grave in the Mormon city of Salt Lake City, with 
no angel of mercy to drop a tear over his grave that hid him 
and none that was the belter for his having lived. 

Young men who read this history, ponder it well. If they 
find that they are in danger of falling in the same error or 
inclination of Hague they should wake up; if they will they 
may overcome even the natural inclination and environment 
if either be Present, and save themselves from similar 
disaster, There are some who should begin to see 
themselves as others see ther. 





George Meltzer 


In writing this history I must not forget the working men, 
for 1 hold we are all under more obligation to them than any 
other class of men, except the farmer, for the beautiful city 
we have, 

George Meltzer was an early settler here. He was born 
of Holland-Dutch ancestry on the 20th day of March, 1856. 
His father was a mechanic. George went to common and 
high school until he was fourteen years old. He then weighed 
160 pounds, He was a bouncer for his age. At that age he 
engaged in railroading. He worked on a gravel train for 
three years, and until he was 17 vears old. He then began 
learning the trade of a brick and stone mason and plasterer. 
In the year 1875 he went to Wahout, Bureau county, Illingis, 
and worked at his trade for eight years. 

He was married on the 28th day of July, 1880, to Miss 
Elizabeth Landers. Three children were born to them, 
Georgia L., now married and living at Holmes, N. D.: 
Beulah, unmarried and living at home, and Forest, aged 17, 
also living at home. 

Mr. Meltzer came to Clark in the year 1883 and worked at 
his trade for about three years, then he opened up a billiard 
hall in this city, which he ran for about three years, when he 
Sold it out and from that time till this writing he has werked 
industriously at his trade. The evidence of his skill in this 
line of mechanical work may be found in mosi of the homes in 
this city and on the farms about it. 
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The First Republica ¢ ‘ily Convention 


The first republican county convention was held in this 
gity, and as it involved some of our citizens T will pive a brief 
account of it. It wasa mass convention held on the 7th da ¥ of 
October, 1882, in what was then Clark Center, now the city of 
Clark. After this convention was called and during the time 
it was being held that well known character, Frank Hoskins. 
figured conspicuously. He had it in for me especialiy. J was 
2 banquoie ghost to him, not that I was a candidate for any 
office but he and some other parties were and he knew they 
wou!d not be nominated for county office if I could prevent if, 
and so to forestall any influence that 1 might have on 
convention day he tramped over the county telling the voters 
that I was not really a resident of Clark county: anyhow, that I 
lived in Waieriown but had succeeded in running the county 


his stories that ought to have been in better business, and had 
he kept still and said nothing on convention day to give me an 
opportunity to expose his lies he might have succeeded in his 
objection to my being a delegate and to having a seat in the 
convention, thus giving me an Opportunity to roast him and 
his lying coadjutors to a finish. It was a very large 
convention and I told them what I had heard had been told 
them by Hoskins and endorsed by his backers and I said to 
them, “Gentlemen, these stories are all lies and the men who 
told them, some four or five of them, are right here now in 


and repeat the false charges which they have made. If they 
will I now give them an Opportunity to do so. I stood for some 
minutes waiting for them to have an Opportunity to defend 
themselves, but not a whisper was heard. The 
people to whom they had told these various stories and 
who were there craned their necks and looked at them and 
expected to hear them Say something for themselves, but 


- they had nothing to say and the result was the people, to the 


most of whom I had been a stranger up to that time, were so 
disgusted that Hoskins and his crowd had no more influence 
in that convention than a tad-pole would have among whales. 
I came the nearest to running that convention just as I 
wanted to, and control the whole business that I had ever 
done before or since in my life, 

The following county ticket waS nominated and 
afterward elected: 


Clark County Republican Ticket 
For Commissioners: 
Precinct No. 1—R. F. Brett, now living in Minneapolis. 
Precinct No. 2——Michae]l Kelly, now living at Raymond. 
Precinct No. 3~—John W. Bailey, Dead. 
For Register of Deeds:— 
Carl G. Sherwood, now living in Clark. 
For Sheriff:— 
Zachery T. Anderson moved back to Illinois, 
For Treasurer :— 
E. W. Day, dead. 
For Assessor ;— 
David Hern, dead. 
For Superintendent of Schoois:— 
Samuel B. Brown; still a resident of Clark. 


For Judge of Probate:— 

Frank G. Bohri, still a resident of Clark. 
For Coroner :— 

Dr. H. E. Hill: dead. 

For Justices of the Peace:— 

RH. Bradley, residence unknown, 

C. A. Fountain, still a resident of Clark: 

E. B. Hazard; removed. 

Don A. Watson, removed. 

For Constables :— 

Fred Starkweather: residence unknown. 

A. D, McClelland, dead, 

Charles Taft. removed. 

L. S. Lyon, removed. 

Hoskins and his backers had an opportunity that day if 
they would have done so to learn a lesson that would have 
been of advantage to them all their lives, that is, that even in, 
politics truth is better than falsehoods. 





Victor A. Anderson 


Victor A. Anderson was born in Chautauguo county, N. 
Y. His father was a farmer of Scotch descent and his mother 
was an American woman descended from New England 
ancestry. He came with his parents to Freeport, Ill, and 
later to Austin, Minn., where he grew tomanhood. April 3rd, 
1871. he was married to Miss Mary Waite of Friendship, Wis. 
Six children were born to them, four girls and two boys. 
Only four are living, Hubert E., of Calgary, Can.; Bertha 
Gregory. of Los Angeles, Cal.: Louise Dorsey and Ear] W. of 
Clark. In 1878 he moved to Minneota. Yellow Medicine 
county, Minn., where he filed on a homestead and proved up 
and then in the spring of 1883 he came to Clark. Up to this 
time he had worked mostly at farming. His school 
opportunities were limited to attending common school, in 
the winter, and working on the farin in the summer. Here in 
Clark he engaged in the grain and cual business, working for 
the Porter Mill company, after which he was employed in the 
same business here hy W_ H. Stokes and continued to work 
for him until 1893, when he formed a partnership with F. B. 
Grimshaw, and they built a Brain elevator and coal ware 
house which he operated with Sucvess unti] 1909, when he 
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bought out Mr. Grimshaw and since that tume and at the 
present time he has conducted the business for himself. 

He was elected a member of the city council on two 
occasions and held the position for two full terms thereof. He 
has been several times a member of the school board of the 
city. He is a man of pood business qualifications and is well 
liked by our people. When he came to Clark in 1883 he 
brought very little with him except his family and household 
effects. and very soon after he arrived here his youngest 
child a daughter about a vear old, sickened and died. The 
country was new and undeveloped and we had as yel no 
cemetery, no place to inter the dead, and his tittle daughter, 
the first child to die in the city, was buried on a lot at the 
western extremity of Conklin’s addition to the city and 
afterwards remaved to Rose Hilt Cemetery. It was a sad 
occasion for the father and the mother as well as our people 
and was the first warning nearly that we had that tt was 
necessary for us to provide for a decent place for the burial of 
thedead. Mr. Frink, anda Stranger who froze to death on his 
way home from a drunken spree in this city, had in like 
manner been buried. 

Mr. Anderson, like many others who have Started life 
here in this city, has made good. He has a very fine 
residence in the heart of the city and a large grain elevator 
and coal ware house and notwithstanding the sickness in his 
family and some other drawbacks he is in good financial 
circumstances. It may be fairly claimed that he has been 
one of our city builders. Ihave had very much business to do 
with him and have always found him correct and honest. 
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Area History Dates 
from Indian Days 


Brief History Dates From Indian Days 
To Election of Gov. Elrod 


Editor’s Note—The following is a report prepared by 
Mrs. Glenn’ Levitt of Clark for a club program. The report 
was given in 1956 at the time of Clark County’s 75th 


four countries theoretically flew over our region, France, 
Spain, England and the United States. 

Probably the first white men to enter what is now South 
Dakota were two young Canadian fur traders accompanied 
by a party of Indians. They spent some time in South Dakota 
in 1654 

First White Women 

It would be useless to ever guess who the first white men 
were to come to Clark County but it is quite probable that 
among the first white women were Mrs. Noble and Abbie 
Gardner. Apparently there were four women captured in 
the spring of 1857 in what ts known as the “Spirit Lake 
Massacre”. One of these women was murdered near the 
present town of Flandreau, one was Tansomed at Lake 


murdered probably in Clark County although the exact Spot 
was never agreed upon, Abbie Gardner, who was little more 
than a child, was ransomed soon after by more Christian 
Indians near Redfield, where a tablet has been erected. 

The Missouri valley was of course explored long prior to 
any other section of South Dakota. 


Indian Days 


The eastern Part of the state was explored next. It was 
the traditional route of the mass seasonal migrations for the 
Indians, from the Sioux River on our southeast border to 
Lake Traverse. The entire section is dotted with lakes, 
Reliable water was 4n essential for primitive travel, water 
for men and horses, trees for shelter and fuel. 


years, we know that thousands of Indians must have hunted 
the region, but it was rather small mobile Zroups than tribe 
movements. 
S.J. Conklin History 

For Clark County history 1 am indebted to “‘S. J. 
Conklin's History of Clark County’, published in installments 
during 1910-1911 in the “Clark Republic Courier’. 

Many of us remember Mr. Conklin, an able man, rather 
peppery and swayed by his likes and dislikes. 

Mr. Conklin starts his history “'On the 27th day of June 


"1878 A. D. the solitudes of Clark County that had reigned 


supreme, unbroken by civilized occupation since creation 


was invaded by John Halley and wife, Joseph 
Woodland and wife and family. Both Mr. Woodland and Mr 
Bailey were English born and had been friends before 
coming to Clark County. They settled on claims on the north 
and west shores of what we now call Baileys Lake.” 

In April of 1879 the third settler came to Clark County. He 
waS Michael Kelly, at that time a bachelor who had come 
from New York State. Mr. Kelly’s claim was in Raymond 
township near the present town of Raymond. 

The next to come were Thomas Dean and his wife in 
December 13879. 


dawn, 


Road From Watertown 


The only road across the county went west oul of 
Watertown to Belchers Ford on the James River, The 
Redfield Park and golf course now includes the ford. The 
trail was a mile north of our present highway and ran along 
the north side of the Catholic cemetery. Where this road is 
no longer used you can still see the ruts. 

In October of 1879 Mrs. Greenslet, §. J. Conklin and 
Capt. Hutchinson drove from Watertown to this vicinity, and 
on their return each filed a claim. Mrs. Greenslet where the 
Catholic Cemetery now Stands. S. J, Conklin south and 
Hutchinson's north of Mrs, Greensiet, 

In November of 1879 Mr. George H. Fountain and his son 
Arthur filed on land east of Mr. Conklin’s. The following 


neighbors at first were at Bailevs Lake, To the east there 
were 3 houses before you reached Watertown, two near 
where Henry now stands, one belonging toa Mr. Disbraw and 
the other a Henry Buell and his mother, The third house was 
nearer Watertown. 

Late in April, three Taft brothers came and settled 
across the trail and a Jittle farther west than the Fountains. 
The Tafts established a stage route from Watertown to 
Belchers Ford and built as a halfway station a sod barn and 
one room house. 

Frank Conklin Arrives 


In June of 1880 Mr. Conklin’s son Frank with his family 
moved on to Mr. Conklin’s claim, and in July of 1880 Mrs. 
Greenslet with Capt. Hutchinson’s financial aid, hauled 
lumber from Watertown to build the first Clark House, then 
called the Wayside Hotel. This first hotel was a rough 
building 16x46 foot, a story anda half high, with a 12 foot lean 
to for a kitchen. Even before it was finished the 
Congregational minister from Watertown came to hold 
services. The first church Services in the county. The 
building burned early in the spring of 1882, but it is 
memorable in Clark County history because it was there May 
23, 1881 that the County was formed and it remained the legal! 
county seat until it burned. 

To return to 1880, in May of that year David Hern with 
two sons came to Mount Pleasant township and built a sod 
house. In September, Mrs. Hern and the youngest daughters 
Joined them, However the Hern young people returned to 
Minnesota before winter Setin. fn fact most of the settiers 
jeft before winter and it was fortunate as the snow came 
early and lay deep all winter, aceoOmpanied by severe 
cold—it was in fact 1880 and 1881. Those who stayed as did 
Mr. and Mrs. Hern had a difficult winter, food was all 
brought in overland except for occasional ame, and they 
burned knotted prairie grass and rushes. Mrs. Hern's diary 
is full of what they had been reading. and that they thought 


reading matter was more important than the limited food. 

Mrs. Bailey was buried November 4th, 

Mrs. Greenslet had gone to Chicago in the fall and Mrs. 
Van:Dusen, Mr. Hutchinson and Frank Hoskins stayed on at 
the hotel. 

Watertown was blocaded that winter from January 15th 
to April 14th and their only contact with the outside worid was 
mail brought in a few times from Gary on showshoes. 


Stage Operates 


Jn May of 1881 the stage was reestablished and a post 
office opened in the one room Taft house, with Del Taft as 
postmaster. The county was named Clark County and the 
location called Clark Center. The name Clark, honors 
Newton Clark who was a territory Representative to the 
house from Sioux Falls 1872-1873 in the 10th Territorial 
Session. 

People who had gone for the winter came back in the 
spring and before the summer of 1881 was over a number of 
families came into the county and a number of young men 
among them Jim Williams, Walt Hern, A. D. Colton, E. W. 
Day, Carl Sherwood, Marvin Wait (S. J. Conklin’s 
son-in-law), S. G. Updyke who preached in the Watertown 
Congregational Church and also proved upon land east of 
Clark. There were also men named Houston, Yager and 
those who are only names. 

It was May 23rd of the year the county was formed, the 
order granted by the Territory Governor, G. A. Ordway. 

One of the first county officers was E. W. Day, a brother 
of Mrs. McClellan. The McCtellans had taken up land near 
Antelope Lake in 1881. They brought with them a colored 
boy named Toby who had been Mr. McClellan's striker in the 
Civil War. Toby was, I think, killed in an accident in the 80's 
and was probably the first colored person in the county. Mr. 
Day died before he could assume the first office of County 
Treasurer. 


Surveying Party Arrives 


In December of 1881 Clark Center was pleased with the 
arrival of a surveying party. They proceeded to plat what is 
known as the “original town plat of Clark". It was at this 
time the error of six feet was made at the west end of Main 
Street. 

The platting of the town was the first step to a railroad 
survey and everyone was jubilant, even though it was evident 
it would be a mile south of the Wayside Hotel. However the 
hotel burned in the early spring. As soon as she could, Mrs. 
Greenslet had more lumber hauled and built a rough tar 
paper hotel in the block where the Nash Funeral Home is 
located, 

In a few weeks the rush became general and men slept 
packed in on the dining room floor. Mrs. Greenslet had to 
route them out to cook and serve breakfast. 

On the 13th day of March 1882 the N.S. Town Lot Co. filed 
their plat and a rush was on for good business locations. 

The railroad grade was built nearly to Henry and 
ttansportation was assured. 

Teddy O’Neil’s buiiding was first place of business on the 
town sight. It was a saloon. Next was C. E. Sawtelle’s tar 
paper general store. S. J. Conklin started the Clark House, 
where the Court House stands, Col Lauet started a hardware 
store where LaVernes Cafe is now, Capt. McSpadden built 
the Commercial Hotel part of which still stands and remains 
a hotel, and F. C. Robinson built the Robinson House where 
the movie house now stands. These four buildings seem |o 
have heen built at the same time and the lumber for them 
was hauled overland from Watertown. 

On the 15th day of June the first work train arrived. an 
engine and several carlaads of lumber part of which was iu 


stock a lumber yard, 

On the 15th day of September, 90 days after the first work 
train, Clark had an active business, two bunks, 5 general 
stores, t family grocery and crockery store, 2 drug stores, 
one bakery and restaurant, one book and stationery store, 
one flour and feed store, one furniture store, two harness 
shops, two blacksmith shops, one barber shop, three hotels, 
two lumber yards, two printing offices, each publishing a 
paper, two livery barns, one billiard hall and restaurant, one 
millinery store, four contractors, builders and stone masons, 
two doctors, one organized church, one organized District 
school, six Jawyers and land agents, one grain warehouse, 
and one railroad station. My authority for this is S. J. 
Conklin, Clark Republic Courier, February 2, 1911. 

Where else would you find such optimism? So many of 
these places of business, even though they were crude. No 
one had money or real resources, [t was almost unsettled 
county. Their only assets were youth, hopes, dreams and a 
willingness to work. 

First School In County 

The first school in the county was the Bailey Lake school, 
and I think Angie Hern was the first teacher. The first school 
in Clark was held in the newly constructed store, now 
occupied by Baldwin’s Creamery. It was a three month 
term and Printha Sloane was the teacher. 

Early Clark formed a G. A. R. called General Weitzet 
Post. The older men were mostly Civil War Veterans. Two 
interesting bits of military service I have run across were 
Capt. McSpadden at the age of 16 served as a drummer boy in 
the Mexican War and went with the army to the “Halls of 
Montezuma” in 1847. He later served as an officer in the 
Civil War. Mr. McSpadden was born in DonCounty, Ireland. 

He and Mrs, McSpadden and several of their ten children 
lived here many years. Ralph Dunham is his great 
grandson, and Mrs. Dunham the granddaughter of Michael 
Kelly. 

David Hern was a Civil War veteran, but Mrs. Hern drew 
a pension in her own right. She was staying in Fort Ridgely 
in 1862 when the Indians attacked and for her active help in 
its defense earned her pension. 

The first church to be organized was the Congregational 
at the Wayside Hotel in 1881 and before the town was started. 
The Methodist was second in the fall of 1882. I think the 
Baptist was third, but I don’t know the date. They built the 
present Masonic Temple building. The Catholics held their 
first services in 1884 in the Zender home. and built their 
church in 1887. 


Start of Cemetery 


In 1884 Jasper Sloane was drowned while going to school 
in Missouri. There had never been a cemetery, so Mr. Sloan 
gave a piece of land on his farm. Later several who had been 
buried on farms were removed to what we now call Rosehill. 

The early history of Clark was well seasoned with rivalry 
and politics. one of the earliest feuds was between Main 
Street lead by Capt. McSpadden and Commercial Street lead 
by S. J. Conklin, each determined to be the business street. 

The years mellowed all of this into amusing memories, 
but the pioneers-smiled many a wry smile as they climbed 
the hill to the old Court House in summer heat and winter's 
cold and remembered that it was thus inaccessibly placed 
because neither street would yield to the other. 


Passenger Train in 18x? 


The first passenger train came to Clark July 4, 1882. and 
its coming marked the first reat celebration in the county. 
Clark had as yet no band. so the “Gate Way City Brass Band” 
of Gary was invited) They came on the train and proved a 
urgat sucvess. Don Watson. a citizen of Raymond. gave an 


oration. It combined a speech of welcome with a fourth of 
July uration. Governor Mellette had been invited to respon: 
but he was unable to attend, so he asked his friend S. 1}. Elrod 
recently arrived in Watertown froin Indiana to respond in his 
behalf. This was Mr. Elrod’s first appearance in the town 
which waa.to be his home—the the town to which he brought 
the honor of furnishing the Sth governor of S, D. in 1905. 

The celebration continued with several appropriate 
selections by the local glee club and closed with the reading 
of the Declaration of Independence by C. G. Sherwood. 

There was a basket picnic at noon, and a Sports filled 
afternoon, rounded out in the evening with fireworks and a 
Bowery dance, At a late hour the train returned to 
Watertown taking the Gary band and about fifty guests who 
had come to the celebration. It was a great success. There 
was one slight mishap. A spark from one of the first Roman 
candles fell into the rest of the fireworks and they all went off 
together but no one was hurt. 


Clark Pioneers 


There are many names that should be added to any early 
history of Clark, but Mr. Conklin's history ended abruptly. 
and [ have only reported on his history and that only up to the 
first passenger train. I wish many families would add their 
own pioneer history before it is forever too late. 

If the celebration of the 75th Anniversary has any 
significance, it is to pay a tribute to these founders, whose 
faith in the county and persona! integrity have left a lasting 
impression on our town and lives, and to hope that we may 
have and continue to keep alive their faith and loyalty.” 
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Joseph Woodland Recalls His 
Arrival in Clark County 


From the Clark Pilot Review, June 17, 1915 


To return after many years and find pienic parties where 
he once saw only Indians and wild beasts, and to find 2 
thickly settled modern farm community where a quarter of a 
century ago he did not have a neighbor within twenty-five 
miles, was the experience accorded a few days ago to Joseph 
Woodland, the first white man to settle in Clark county. 

Mr. Woodland traveled from Iowa overland with John 
Bailey to Clark county in 1878, At that time there was only a 
small settiement at Watertown, or to be more exact, Lake 
Kampeska. The railroad had only pushed as far west as 
Gary, and it was intended to run the line to Kampeska, 
thence to what is now Bailey’s lake and on toward the present 
site of Aberdeen. Mr. Woodland and Mr. Bailey, therefore, 
settled at Bailey’s Jake, At that time there was only one 
other settler between them and Lake Kampeska. 

“Tt was two years after we came," said Mr, Woodland in 
talking of the early days, ‘before other immigrants passed 
by us, bound for the country near what is now Aberdeen. 
Only a few people lived at Watertown and the country was 
overrun with Indians. The red men did not bother us much, 
though they used to steal now and then. A year or two later, 
when my family joined me, they would frighten the women 
by peeking in at the windows. We never had any serious 
difficulty with them, although once or twice we thought 
there was going to be a massacre.” 

The country was filled with wild game such as elk, 
antelope, deer, geese and ducks, according to Mr. Woodland. 
The Indians had killed off most of the buffalo, but once in a 
while one was seen. 

it was about this time that James Woodland, a present 
Clark resident, carried the first mail route from Watertown 
to Bailey's lake, which was the first post office in the county. 

“The winter of 1880-'81 was memorably hard,” continued 
Mr. Woodland, ‘The railroad had been graded the previous 
summer from Gary to the head of Lake Kampeska, but the 
settlers were so hard pressed for firewood they burned all the 
ties and even tore up the bridge across the Sioux river. After 
this the railroad changed its course to the present route 
through Watertown and Clark.” 

At the first township meeting, the township was named 
after Mr. Woodland and the lake after Mr. Bailey. These 
men stocked the lake with its first fish, but the following 
winter was so cold the water froze to the bottom. Mr. and 
Mrs. Woodland and their son, Robert, moved to Glenburn, N. 
D., eleven years ago and settled on a farm on the banks of the 
Missouri river near Bismarck. They did not know about the 
floods which frequently visit that section, however, and of the 
eighty head of cattle and five teams which they drove up 
from here, only a few escaped drowning. 

This is Mr, and Mrs. Woodland’s first trip back to Clark 
county since they moved away. 





A Condensed History 
of Southern Clark County 


From the Clark County Rustler Files 
May 17, 1889 
Volume IJ—Number 1 
J, Jeffries and R. U. Leitch, Publishers 


The Northwestern R.R. entered Kingsbury County in the 
year of 1880. The same year marks the birth of De Smet, the 
County seat and the principle town of Kingsbury county. For 
the first two years De Smet practically had no competitor in 
trade, save the stations on either side on the same line of 
road. During these two years prior to the completion of the 
Northwestern road through Clark County, many hundreds of 
emigrants, destined to locate in the south part of Clark Co., 
shipped to De Smet, it being the nearest R.R. point to their 
intended home. Following are the names of many who were 
among the arrivals at De Smet, during the years '81, '82 and 
83 who made settlement in Clark Co. Capt. W. N. Berry has 
been a conservative member our Co. Board, and was our 
Representative from this District in the lower house at 
Bismarck during the session of 1887. James Thompson, 
farming and stock raising. J.T. Hames, E. P. Nash, James 
Downes, F, McVey, Hon. F. W. Collins, and sons, Dan and 
Chet, G. A, Howard. Al Rich, Uncle Warren Walker, and 
sons Wilber and Charles, Geo. Sills, Ed Hood, A. Brainard, 
G. 1, Perkins, F. F. Galagher and Brothers Barney 
and John, Jack Nickels, By. Rich, Auntie Fortner. 
G. E, Chamberlain, J. A, Chamberlain, O. R. Wood. 
W.I. Peck, Jo. Miles, Uncle Hiram Miles, E. Underwood, A. 
D. Flint. W. W. Braman, Harry Multhaff, John Mulhaff, 0. 
H. Brown, Dr. Henry McNelly and sons Pem and H, F., Otto 
Peterson, 0. N. Spilde, L. L. Brakke, Bere Cornwall, Geo. 
Gouid, Jas. Pettit. E. §. Ashley, T. C. Lawrence and son, A. 
H. Rogers, L.A, Mathews, Daniel Wikoff, Warren Cooper, J. 
H. Diehl, Jas Lee, Geo Gavin, Dan Grinsel, Robert Finley, 
Jas Manning, Uncle Johan Griffith and son Henry,. Mrs. 
Davis, Mrs, Unice Hood, S. 0. Cromack, Morgan Olsen. 
John Olsen, David Olsen, Nels Neilson. 

Bennett Rinerson, Henry Hansen, John Hansen, E. 
Krenelka, C. F. Kleinschmidt, N. F, Jones, A. Bartlett, J. H. 
Lee, Robert Finley and sons Patrick and James, John Kelly, 
W, J. Trousdale, Butler Winter, Watson Winters, Leon 
Thompson, Frank Hoffman, and many others most all of 
whom have developed farms and made substantia! 
improvements, and surrounded themselves with many of the 
comforts enjoyed by people of the older states. In the Spring 
of "82, a few rude shacks were all the marks of civilization on 
the script sight of Clark. June the same year, witnessed the 
completion of laying the Iron on the roadbed and operation of 
train traffic from Watertown, the point of extension through 
Clark County. The influx of immigrants to Clark County for 
the next three years in point of the numbers with regard to 
nationalities, and without prearrangement as to location who 
became at once bonified citizens, and who are here today 
stands without parallel in the settlement of any territory in 
the union. 

The block of picturesque and undulating prairie land 
comprising what is known as the Willow Lakes country has a 
history dating from the spring of 82, when but one JoxJ2 
shanty standing on the north bank of the lake erected by AM 
Bartlett. was all the evidence of civilization seen for miles 


or 
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and miles around. By the first of November of the same year, 
most all of the land was filed on within a radiusof 15miles. A 
great many families having shipped in and located 
permanently. The next spring witnessed the greatest and 
grandest influx of settlers and homeseekers composed of the 
best type of humanity representing every state in the union, 
and Dominion of Canada, that the world has ever known, 

Willow Lakes, the Gem City of fair Dakota, was platted 
in the late fail of ’87, when a few business and residence 
houses were temporarily erected, and business was 
transacted during the winter, and up to July 88, when by the 
Ironing of the St. P.M & Manitoba road bed we were put in 
connection and communication with the outside worid. 
From this until the close of the Season, operations in the Jine 
of building were carried on at an almost incredible rate. 
Shops, boarding houses, barns, banks, and large business 
Structures took permanent shape as if called into form by a 
stroke of the wizzard’s wand. Where the doleful low of the 
hungry wolf was heard the cheerful shriek of the locomotive 
signals its approach to the Populace, From the waters 
whence wildex bathed and slaked his thirst the same is 
drawn and used for domestic purposes. Where the pretty 
wild rese was wont to bloom, for nature alone, the prim milk 
maid covers the spot with pail and stool, Where the wierd 
owl's hoot broke on a wilderness wild, is heard the silver 
notes of the choir in the house of God. Where the prairie fow! 
and wild goose met to warble their twilight lay sweet damsels 
meet in brilliantly lighted hall to trip the light fantastic toe, 
Where the deer and elk gamboled and Cropped from nature's 
green, the peopie of the east are fed on bread from our world 
renounced golden harvest field. 


